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o 

This stftdy of the needs mid possibilities^*! the industrial training 
of girls and women by the city of Worcester, Mass,, 'was made in the 
spring and summer of 1911." Three cities, Worcester, Cambridge, 
and Somerville, through their respective school committees, expressed 
a willingness to establish trade schools for girls and asked the State 
board of education through its agents to aid them in the task of 
; .setting up the kind of school which would best meet the vocational 
needs of the female wago earners and receive the approval of the 
State board of education for State aid under tho Massachusetts 
statutes.' 

The board having no force available for currying on such an inves- 
tigation, the^service of tho research department of the Women’s 
EducationaTand Industrial Union was“Securcd, and a thorough study 
of the conditions to be met and the kind of schools that needed to bo 
adopted in order to meet them wus abrried on by this department 
under the direction of Dr. Susan M.y Kingsbury, ably assisted by 
Miss May Allinson and a corps of yunng women who, through fellow- 
ships awarded by the union, were fitting themselves for social research. 1 ' 

* The reports resulted in the establishment of trade schools for girls 
, which are now in successful operation in tho. A threo cities. 

The conditions at Worcester were somewhat more favorable for 
the research work,/ and tho report upon that city was fullor and per- 

# haps, on the whole, more thoroughgoing. It is presented herowith. 

The publication of this material is timely. Communities which 
are about t^fengage in vocational education \Vould do well to remem- 
ber David 'CrocketUs maxim, “Be sure you’re right; then go ahead/' 
The task of training young people to meet tho varied and complex 
demands of trade, and of fitting them at the same time for good 
citizenship, is not a simple one; it is most difficult. We knUw very, 
little about tho industrial conditions under which young people work, 
and probably less about the things that they need to know in order 
to be successful in their, work. The Worcester report indicates the 
many problems that need to be taken into consideration in setting 
up a course of study and a scheme of training for any group of fenp&lb 

'Min HtriML, Min Lortnde Perry, tod Min £UubetarnMeU f beld„Uw fellowships lor the yen 
IMO-IL J V 
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wage earners. l£very city in the country, at least of any size, needs 
to Bom'e extent at least just the kind of investigation that Worcester 
made before entering actively upon the task of establishing vocational 
schopls of any kind. * 

In addition the report is valuable and timely in pointing out 
(l)'thc relationship of thiTpublib schools to the problem of industrial 
efficiency; (2) the. responsibility which the regular schools must as- 
sume for the vocational welfare of the retarded child who leaves the 
schools at or about the age of 14, below grade, undirected, and un- 
prepared for life work; (3) the different questions, topics, or problems 
connected with the employment of girls, particularly (hose who are 
engaged temporarily in low grade, skilled, and unskilled industries 
which need* to be investigated; (4) the method' which should be em- 
ployed in order to secure facts through the public school system, 
through the officer who issues working certificates, and through the 
factories in which the girls are employed; (5) the way in which an 
investigator familiar with the problems of industrial education draws 
conclusions from the data which have been gathered and shapes them 
into recommendations as 'to the kind of school-and the course of study 
which the situation requires. 

Like all studies which have to do with young wage earners, this 
report adds, and adds in an effective way, to the information which 
has been* so rapidly accumulated within the past two or three years 
concerning (1) the great army of young girls who go oufrto employ- 
ment as soon as they have passed beyond the reach of the compulsory 
law; (2) the number of girls and women who are employed in unde- 
sirable industries; ,j(3) the lack of opportunity for advancement and 
better w'age earning which confronts the average female wage worker; 

(4) the low intellectual status und ideals of the typical factory girl; 

(5) the kindB of industries which retarded and backward girl pupils 
enter; (6) the instability of female as well as male workers in many 
industries; (7> the fluctuating character of their employment, and 
(8) the low wage which most of them are able to earn. Worcester 
is a typical manufacturing city. If there is any difference, its ebu- 
llitions are better than those usually encountere*in the industrial’ 
center* of this country. The situation* which this report uncovere 
there may be regarded as being on the whole no w orse, certainly, than 
that to be found anywhere in industrial America. . 

One of the most helpful things* which tbjtffepgrl d&s is to call 
attentiop to the fact that the character of the trade School established 
for girls in any city must be^ntirply dependent upon the conditions 
whicbfit niost face. There has been danger that, carried awayjhy 
thfl^plendid success of the Manhattan Trade School for Girls in'New 
York and the Boston Trade School for Girls, places, of less size and 
With far different problems might blindly duplicate the organization 






A TRADE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS: A PRELIMINARY 
INVESTIGATION IN A .TYPICAL MANUFACTURING 
CITY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

The movement flhr trade training for girls has been growing rapidly 
in Massachusetts since the first commission oji industrial and technical 
v education made its report to the legislature in 1000. In the fall of 
1011 three cities— AVnrccster, Cambridge, and Somerville — were seek- 
ing State ‘aid in the establishment of a'puhlic trade school for girls. 1 
The board of trustees of the independent industrial schools in Worces- 
ter and the superintendents of schools in Cambridge and Somerville 
hem led the movement in their respective cities. $ 

The vState board of education, as. well us the . local hoards, realized 
the necessity of knowing local conditions and needs in each individual 
city before definite action- is taken in establishing such a school. They 
faced three main questions when contemplating the establishment 
of a trade school*. First, what is the need of a trade school for girls? 
Second, what kind of a trade school should ho established? Third, 
what would be the probable number and the personn^f the prospect- 
ive students of such a school? The answer to the first question necesai- 

* taUjd a study of what girls are doing after they leave sctutol, and the 
corresponding home conditions. The second question could bo 
answered only after discovering where and what were the demands 
for young girl workers. The third question required a knowledge of 
social conditions of the home, ambitions of the parents, and educa- 
tional advancement of' the children. * 

# The State board of education, therefore, called in the aid of a 
department of research for information along those lines. It waa 
arranged that one investigator should spend the month U^NovembXr 
in each of the three cities, behoving that enough information could be % 

„ secured within . one m&fith to meet the immediate problems which 
. confronted the school- authorities. Delays in securing the coopera- 
tion of the various assisting agenc^js, and the large field-to he covered 
extended th$ stlffTy to 5 weeks in Sojnerville, 6 weeks in Cambridge,* 
and 9 weeks in Worcester. * 


* An %ot to establish the oommtnion on Industrial education, 100®, ‘rh. ft05. provides tor Bute aid In tbs 


establishment of local public tnde schools under 
8^53®—ia— 3 ^ 
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The field work of the investigator had two phases— visits to industrial 
establishments and visits to the homes of 14 to 16 yerr old girls who 
had left school to go to work in the past year. Tho short time 
allotted to the investigation necessitated the employment of short- 
cut methods, which might not be advisable in a more extensive study, 
but which proved sufficient to supply the needed information for 
the problems at hand. Tho knowledge of industrial conditions was 
obtained by visits to a representative number of typical establish- 
ments in tho various industries of each city. The knmvlodgo of 
social and economic conditions nocessary to explain tho large annual 
exodus of girls from the schools was obtained by the study of home 
and school conditions of one year’s outgoing group, or only a part 
of the group im^he larger city of Worcester. 'Moreover, tile limited 
time did not permit interviews with the girl herself. - The home was 
visited, but. the desired information was secured from the parent’ 
The first stop in tho study of industrial conditions was to securo 
a knowledge of the women-employing industries and to choose repre- 
sentative establishments. This task w T as gr^Stty' simplified by the 
courtesy of Chiof Whitney, of the district police, who granted access 
to the reports of the factory inspectors. Through those records it 
was possible to gain some conception of the size and importance of 
varioJs establishments and to make corresponding selections. With 
such a basis, the type study may be said to roprosont conditions 
fairly. 


Tho initial s^agos of the investigation of 14 to 16 year old girls 
leaving school were worked out in the public schools. Sevoral hun- 
dred individual schedules drawn up by the deputy commissioner of 
education were sent to the schools to be filled out by the touchers 
from the school records^in accordance with directions issued bv the 
deputy commissioner. The investigator completed the schedule by 
visits to the homes. 

' Tho reports of the investigation in the throo cities reveal certain 
points of similarity ahd certain points of dissimilarity. The points 
of similarity seem to prove that certain uniform conditions exist, and 
may, therefore, be accepted as typical of tho educational and indus- 
trial situation throughout the State, especially, as they are distinctly 
confirmatory of the conclusions reached by the commission on indus- 
trial an* technical training in 1906. The points of dissimilarity 
prove, the imperative need and value of local studies wherever trade 
training is contemplated. 

e fundamental facts which the similarity of condi tiew proves 
may be stated as follows: 

The large factories or mills are receiving the great majority of 
.14 to 16 year old girls who are leaving school to go to*work in our 

. ...... , , 
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The number of 14 to 16 year old girls leaving school to go to work 
is increasing. The records of Worcester and ‘Somerville 1 show a 
marked increase in the past five years. The percents^ of girls going 
to work is much greater than the percentage of increase hi population. 

The majority of young girls who leave school to go to work are 
only 14 years of age. They are dropping out, therefore,, as soon as 
the law allou^. Sixty per cent of sacli girls in Worcester, Cambridgev 
and Somerville in the school year of 1909-10 were 14 years of a ge. jN ^ 
Does this moan that the majority have completed the work of the 
grammar school? Does it moan that sevore economic pressure is 
driving 14 year old girls to work? 

The work offered in the grammar sclwols has been completed by 
tmly a small proportion of the 14 to 16 year old girl workers in each 
of the three cities. Thirteen per cent of the girls from the Somerville 
schools graduated. Seventeen per cent, so far as the Worcester 
rocords enlighten us, completed the ninth yeftr. Twenty-throe per 
eoiit of the girls from the public schools of Cambridge had graduated, 
hut total returns, including girls from the parochial schools, would * 
probably lower this percentage, 'fife proportion of girls who left 
school having completed tho grammar grades in these three cities in 
1910, therefore, agrees very closely with the proportion, one-sixth, 
discovorod throughout tho State in 1906. 1 

Thoro is a large loss of girls in the sixth and seventh grade®. A 
large number have then reached the age of 14 and can secure working, 
papers, Ono-tkird of the girls who loft the public schools of Cam- 
bridge and all. tho schools of Worcester dropped out in the sixth 
and seventh grades. A much larger proportion, two-thirds, dropped 
out of the sixth and seventh grades of the Somerville schools. Forty- 
throe per cent dropped out of tho sixth and seventh grades through- 
out the State in 1906, according to the State study based on 5,447 
children, 4 The longth of schooling or tho completion of the grammar 
grades, therefore, .is not necessarily the determining factor in the 
largo outgo of girls from the grapmar Bchoofe. 

Who -decides that the qjiild shall leave school? Is economic 
pressure in the homo driving tho girls of 14 to 15 into the factories 
and dills? Because of the limited time for the study, it was deemed 
impracticable and unnecessary to go into details regarding the ' 
economic status of the family. Questions as to exact incomes sad 


1 Ootnpwmtrei t&u dot could not m wrurvd for rojnbndfr*, u ib« and acAooltng lerttflcmteo nrevioui 
to Stfptorabor, 1000, hod cot treat prreervod. ^ 1 

1 Thto poRMotafB to, howovor, bored on diflorait ftipin* tn recta of thothrre ettto*. The toUl mimbor 
oT cortttretat touted to 14 to 1« yrer old ftrto tn Worrretor wat obout 700, fioraarrUlo, 3U. ThojrerrrenU|e 
tof Onlirtoto ®<hi>Wored 3S8 ftfria rtpertod by tho public tebooto. CertlAoetre wore toured to 4&a atria 
from 14 to 16, o# whom M wore from tire public rehooto nztd tho rniwUndrefrem ptrochbU ocbooU. Tho 
record* bad not boon kept ond honoo wore not ovoflobl*. 

Report oTUre Co mm tre kw oclndortrt»l nnd Toohakul Rduqittoix, ' ' V 

v, 'm-m. ' ^ 
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• rents werwiot attempted. Questions, however, were asked regard- 
ing the (Pupation of "father, mother, and other members of the 
family, character of these occupations, illness, home conditions, and 
the opini^iyof the parent — which was checked up by that of lhe‘ 
investigator— as to ability to give the girl longer schooling. These 
detailed statistics were secured for the Sttfte in 1906 by the com- 
mission on industrial and technical training. The investigation of 
1906 was a more statistical study, and it covered a much wider area. 
The present studies were less statistical, but intensive in particular 
f local a'reas. By carefully checking up conclusions deduced from 
the present study with those gained from the study of 1906, the 
director of the investigation has felt justified in presenting the 
conclusions reached. 

Fully 50 per cent of the 14 to 16 year old girls studied 1 in each 
of the three cities did not leave school because of economic pressure. 
In 1906 it was found that 76 per cent of the children studied in all 
parts of the State were economically^ *ble to have had further school- 
^ mg, if persuaded of the advantage. 5 The percentage which has been 
deduced in the present studies is very conservative for two reasons: 
First. because the conclusion was based on general rather than 
detailed statistical information; second, because it was deemed 
advisable to report a conservative number of possible prospective 
students* 


The 14 to 16 year old girls who go to work, with very few excep- 
tions, enter unskilled industries which offer little or* no opportunity ' 
for rise ojr development. The instability of these young workers is 
a universal problem in all three dities. The elementary processes 
which occupy young or inexperienced workers are purely mechanical. 
The woijk of the. beginner, even in the better trades, ‘does not afford 
training or working knowledge of the more skilled work. The work 
in unskilled trades points to nothing higher or better. The work is 
monotonous, easily learned, and the maximum pay, which is small, 
is soon reached. * The beginner bec<my£ discouraged with the luck 
of opportunity for advancement ana determines to try something 
else. She drifts from place to place and 1 never becomes proficient. in 
any. one thing. “One-half the girls,” remarked the superintendent 
of the largest corset factory in Worcester, “get discouraged before 
they reach the point of maximum speed, and quit when they are 
probably juBt about to strike a paying point.” A large rubber fac- 
. tory in Watertown (adjoining Cambridge) which employs 1,600 
workers at any one time reports that 4,500 were enrolled on the pay 


. 1 Womtter— <14 of the toUl 737 wtto ftpUowed up; 314 mn totted utd interviewed. Ctmbridfe-3tt 
otUutotel 24Sto?tDf the public schools Wtowtd up; 1S7 were totted tod visited. flomtrrOte-lte 
of th* tottl ttlwen totted tod visited. 

. .*B«port on lndurtritl tnd Tfchafael Bdticttfea, p. 9& . 

- •Eor Uat rettoti tb* tettimunter ttqdfcd, niter then tte trambpr rtperttn* on tipsdfio qactUto, 
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roll in the past year. A jewelry factory in SoiAcrville reports that 
f> out of evwy 6 workers leave in a year; another says the whole 
force shifts every year. Employers in till three cities say^at a larg^ 
proportion of the workers *is continually fluctuating. The monoto- 
nous repetition of work, inability to meet the demands of the trade, 
inefficiency, discouragement, and the seasonal fluctuation are produc- 
ing an army of fluctuating, unskilled, low-paid workers which involves 
many industrial, economic, and social complications. Largo estab- 
lishments in the three cities are attempting to solve the problem by 
various methods. None has yet attempted to solve the problem 
tli rough systematic training of their workers. 

Wlxile these general conditions of a phase of the so-called social 
unrest prevail Trom city to city, the relief is so closely associated with 
the industrial opportunity that local study at Qnde becomes impera- 
tive. What then schools are doing, what the children are needing, 
what the busiryjs^estaldishnients are demanding, seems be uni- 
form from community to community. What the school can do, 
wlmt the family may expect, seems to depend on the industrial char- 
acter of each locality. 

Although the work for young girls is unskilled in all large factory 
industries, tire processes open to the more mature women may" require 
a certain d^ree of skill or manual dexterity and otfer a correspond- 
ingly higher wage. , i u i r 

A study of the women-employing industries of Worcester and 
Cambridge shows that the largest industries which employ women* 
do require some skill. Machine operating on clothing occupies almost 
one- half of the* women working in factories in Worcester. Rubber 
goods, bookbinderies, and presses employ almost omMialf the women 
wording in Cambridge. There are, however, practically no provi- 
sions in the trade for training or preparing the beginner for the more 
skilled processas. The result is large waste, incompetence, and' ins ta- 
bility of the labor force, and scarcity of skilled workers. 

The necessity for local study is /well illustrated by the differences in 
these three cities. Worcester /is the third manufacturing city of 
New England,, with a population of more ^han 145,000. It is a 
political, industrial, and social entity, resulting in a lack \af inter- 
change of work and workers with Boston. u It Ls, on the other hand, 
near enough to Boston to give opportunity for an interchange of 
custom and customers. Therefore, although the more' skilled trades 
have a great insufficiency of skj^led workers, the city is too far awiay 
to draw workers dally front Boston. Because of^ the lack of high- 
grade work, however, the wealthy people of Worcester come to Bos- 
ton for their more expeiisive costumes. 

'Cambridge, a city of more than J 00,000 inhabitants, presents a 
different situation. AlthoughapoUticiden^ 


... .. . . 
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^economically dependent on the various surrounding cities, as they 
are in turn dependent on Cambridge. This results in an exchange of 
work and worker, as well as of custom and customer. Cambridge, 
therefore, sends out skilled and unskilled workers to surrounding 
cities. Her large factories, on the other hand, employ women not 
only from Cambridge, but from surrounding cities. The university 
draws large numbers of transient residents. Its suburban character 
makes it the residence of many people who work in Boston. Such 
conditions partially explain the large development of' laundries in 
Cambridge, which employ a large number of women. Its suburban 
character "partially explains the investment of Boston and outside 
capital in large factories. 

* Somerville, a city of more than 77,000 inhalants, is primarily 
a residence suburb. Only a few, small, scattering, low-grade indus- 
tries exist. Although a political entity, Somerville is an industrial 
and* economic dependency of Boston, Cambridge, and surrounding 
cities. It sends its skilled and its unskilled workers out to surround- 
ing commercial and manufacturing cities. 

The woraen-employing industries of Worcester Vhow a tendency to 
group in four large divisions: Machine operating, 1 textiles, wire aud 
metal goods, and envelopes and paper goods. The first group onlv, : 
the machine-operating trades, offers opportunity to a large number 
for a medium degree of skill anil wage. The highly skilled Trades, 
dressmaking and millinery, show little development. Tlvey employ 
and offer opportunity to only a comparatively small number. 

' The women-employing industries of Cambridge show greater di- 
r versity, though rubber goods and bookbinderies employ more than 


What significance havo these conditions for the pjoblem of indus- 
trial training in each of the three cities ? 

In Worcester, the machineropbrating trades employ large num- 
bers of workers. There is a great scarcity of Ijelp. Trailing there- 
fore in machine operating for a large number'd girls would seem to 
benefit the Worker by preparing hor for the more skilled processes 
of the trade. A knowledge of* the operation of the machine would* 
lift the worker over the preliminary stages of unskilled work which 
prove a great sifting process and are a fundamental cause of insta- 
bility of the workers. The skilled trades need only a small number 
of beginners each year, hence only a few should be trained for the 
shop. A large number of dressmakers are dav workers or private 
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broader field of the day worker, without the intermediary experience 
in the shop. * j 

In Cambridge and Somerville the skilled trades show very' little \ 
development, but Boston offers opportunity for prospective workers. 
Training might therefore well be offered in dressmaking and mil- 
liner^. -The workers can secure their preliminary expedience in the 
shops of Boston and later return to their home town as independent 
workers, as the shops of Boston provide the intermediate as well as the 
advanced stage for the girls trained in dressmaking and millinery in 
Cambridge and Somerville. In Worcester that opportunity is 
lacking. The largo industries of Cambridge offer little opportunity 
for training outside the factory. Boston, again, offers opportunity r 
.for the worker who is capablo of a medium degree of skill and who 
must acquire immediate economic independence op partial inde- 
pendence. The machine-operating factories of Boston are in great 
need of skilled workers. The young girls of Cambridge and Somer- 
ville may well be trained and find opportunity for development in 
those factories of Boston. 

T^ocal conditions need careful study therefore in determining the 
dm meter of trade training or continuation schools, Worcester 
1ms a purely local problem. Public money expended in training and 
developing her young prospective workors gives returns in more 
diiciont workors, greats stability, and better social and economic 
conditions for the wealth-producing industries of the city. Cam- 
bridge and Somerville will necessarily be training and developing 
wprkers for tho industries of other surrounding citio9. Worcester 
> need concern herself with tho problem of part-time instruction in 
- her own local industries only' .Cambridge and Somerville must con- 
cern themselves w'ith the problem of their workers in surrounding 
cities. Worcester is an independent entity from an educational, 
economic, ami industrial point of view. Cambridge and Somerville 
can not become independent from an educational point of view any 
more than thoy can from an economic or industrial standpoint. 

Only by intensive cooperation with surrounding cities, therefore, 
can the people of Cambridge and Somerville meet the needs and 
ifeniands of the girl. 

There are advantages, however, as well as disadvantages in the 
dependence on surrounding cities. The workers of an industrially * 
independent city like Worcester may be deprived of opportunity for 
__ development and experience in highly skilled trades. The worktes 
of an industrially dependent city may have the advantage of access^" ^ 
to the skilled trades of a neighboring city. 4 

A knowledge of IocaI conditions is therefore essential before 
action can be taken in the establishment of trade training or part* 
time schools.' Satisfactory results end efficient' work can come only ^ 
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with a thorough understanding and careful consideration of existing 
conditions, needs, anil opportunities in localities where such schools 
aro to hp. ^established. A knowlodgo of the processes of the trade, 
-thej^sihilities of cooperation between school and industry, the 
nrffural ability of the children and what they can do in the sclnxds 
and in the factory, is necessary to enlightened policy. Interest on 
thd part of tho community as well as dose cooperation with those 
who control tho industrial situation is ei^scntial to success. 


I. THE METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 

* . * 

A brief survey of the methods and sources of information used 
in the study of u single city with a view to discovering the need of 
and opportunity’ for industrial training is presented as showing the 
validity of the study, and us suggestive for future st-uJy for similar 
purposes. 

•THE ^SCHEDULES. 


Two schedules were used— one for the interview with the individual 
and ono for the interview with the employer. v 

(A) The individual schedule was drawn up’by the deputy com- 
missioner of education and was n designed to be used by schools for 
the primary purpose of ascertaining 'the probable number and iden- 
tity of the girls who mjay become pupils in^a free public trade school 
if gne should be organized in the future. M ' 


This schedule was planned to cover three types of pupils: (1) the 
ml who has left school within the past school year; (2) The pupil 
over 14 ydio is still in school, and (3) the pupil between 13 and 14 
who is still in school. (See accompanying blank.) 


INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULE. 


(City or town.) 

^...School Bldg. 


Pupil who has left school 

Pupil over 14 who is still in arho&l 

Pupil between 13 and 14 who is still in school 

(Indicate by the mark (X) which of the above describes the 
pupil named below.) * 




(Blank /or use in investigating the need /or thrjuulustnal training oj girls.) 

1. Name of pupil a. 

2. Date of Jbirth , 3. Atfe last birthday 

4. Parent*’ or guardian’s tmipe 

5. Nationality of father Of mother 

6. Place of residence ; 

7. Present or last year in school 

8. Type of pupil^fl) Application : ; (b) Scholarship. 4*...... 

(c) Conduct . 

(Cse the termijtood, fair, and unaatlslactory.) 
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9. Health and strength; 

(1) Do you regard her as normal or below normal in health and strength? 

(2) Is she mature or young for her years? * 

10 Has she displayed skill or interest in practical work of any kind? 

11. Do you think she will be more successful in trade work or in other kinds of work? 


(Use the expressions 'in trade work 1 ' and “not ii^ trade work ") 

12. Which of the following things does the girl and which do the parents wish to dp? 

Parent. Girl. * 

1. Withdraw her from school . ^ 

« 2. Place her in a local free public trade school if offered 

3. Retain her in regular public school work 

(Write the word "Yes" on* the appropriate line and Jn the appropriate column.) 

13. If given an opportunity would she probably attend a local free public trade 

school? * 

11. Economic and educational status of fa mi fy: 

(Father) (Mother) 

Occupation of father and mother * 

* Permanent Seasonal - Temporary 

(Write the word “Yes" after permanent, seasonal or. teroporao*.) 

Occupation of other members of family 1 11 cveae in family.... 

Educational status of family 

(Use terras ‘educated." •* Lnlelligsnt/* “ipnorant.") 

15. Are her parents able to send her to a one-year course in a local free public trade 

school? ? 

A two-year course? 

16- What are her home conditions? r 

(Use the terms "comfortable," "lackingra comfort." and "poor.") • 

17. Where, if anywhere, has she been employed? 

(Give places, if possible.) 

18. What wages did she first receive?. 

19. What is present wage received? " ; 


These schedules were distributed, through the public schools with 
instructions to The teachers for filling out questions 1 to 11 from the 
public school records. It was hoped that the teachers might also 
answer in part at least, from their general knowledge of the pupils, 
items 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16, with respect to pupils still in school. 
The schedules were then turned over to special investigators, who 
followed to their homes a large proportion of the pupils who had 
left school in the past year, in order to complete the information* 
required by questions 11 to 19. 

Experience has shown the advantage of some changes in method 
of attack and plan of schedule in ally future study. The original 
plan provided for an investigation of ‘two distinct types of children— * 
those out of Bchool^and those in school. The results obtained through 
jhe investigation feem to indicate the advisability of making each 
group the 'subject of a distinct and separate study. The statistical 
.and intensive study of the children who have left school migh£ best 
82463°— 13 — -S ■ • ' \ 
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he turned over to expert investigators, and the study of* the children 
still in school^ left to persons connected with the schools. After the 
survey wj^s completed, therefore, the directors of the investigation 
drew up a schedule designed for the pupil who has left school during 
any one year to be presented to the board of education as a working 
schedule. They feel, however, tfcat the study of children .still in 
school should be for the purpose of vocational guidance, and should 
be conducted on a distinctly different basis. No schedule is therefore 
suggested for this purpose. * A 

The directors would urge- that this schedule be filled for all girls 
who h^vejoft school in the *y ear' preceding the study. The proposed 
schedule would consist of two separate sheets, one dealing with the 
school history of the child and one with the economic situation. 
'The first, sheet, covering items 1-10, would be filled in by the teacher 
as hefore; items 1-6 fjom tho school records; and 7-10 by the teacher, 
with the aid^f the investigator. The second sheet would be filled in by 
the investigator through visits to the homes of these girls. (Sec 
following blanks.) 


INDIVIDUAL SCHEDULE I. 


(To b« filled in by tear her and investigator.) 
Pupil who has left school within lasfyear: 'N 

Name 


(City or Lown.) 


1 


.School bldg. 
.Teacher. 


Address. 


1. Parent's or guardian's name 

2. Nativity of lather Of mother 

3. Date of birth of girl Age last birthday .‘frC*. 

4. G rude of leaving* school Date 

5. Type of pupil; {a) Application (ft) Scholarship (r) Conduct * 

6. Health gnd strength: 

(1) Do you regard her as normal or b^low normal in health and strength?..^..*.. 

(2) Is she mature or young for her yeans? 

7. In what subjects is she deficient?.........'..... .. . . 

In what subjects does she excel? ; 

8. In what practical work, if any, has she displayed skill or inierest? * . 

9. What is the reason she left school? 

10. If given an*opportunity would she probably attend a local free public trade 
school? 
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i Economic statu? of family * * . 

Character of 

, * Occupation. Wage. occupation. 

Father t . . — 

Mother I 

Other members. . . — V . ... 


Regularity of 
'occupation. 


i Knr Character of occupation. use terms Permanent or Temporary; for Regularity of occupation, terms 

Seasonal or Regular.) 

Members not at work * * 

2. Home condition? j Grade, of family 

(Use terms or describe as to degrees. Kor Home oomlitinns use term - CninforinMe. Lacking in com- 
fort, Foor.) ^ 

3. Rent paid Hines? in family :. t 

4. Educational status of family 

(Use terms Kducated. iij’telligem^ Ignnnint >* 

o. Extent of parents’ interest in trade school ‘ 

( Rased on parent s statement . ) 

fi. Are parents able to Bend girl to local free public trade srhuo]? 

(Rased on inyestigtiinr's impressions.) 

7. Reason why girl left school 

8. Tn what practical work if any does she excel? 

0. Supplementary schooling^ 

(1) Has girl attended jiny other than regular day school? 

( Public, evening, trade school, buiinfcss. an . or any other iin> nr c\ cuing M-hrml.) 

(2) Length of time ; 

(II) Department of the school 

9. Business experience of girl: 


Firms. Occupatiohs. Wages. • Length of time. 


2 . 

3 .. 

4 . 


(B) The firm schedule Was designed for a study of the industry, •*/ 
and was drawn up by the directors of the investigation. 




I" '*■*& 
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Firm. 


FIRM SCHEDULE I. 

Address. Product. 


Trade. 



[Regular.. 


Conditions or Industry^ 

ISrasonai . . . 

SEASONAL W n RK^; m<,n ' m “ X ‘""P - 
i Time of rain. emp.. 

Dul! season: Distribution of work. 

Change in Efforts to regulate 

Women Workers— S upply Source*. K * llomrs. 


Total No. emp . 
Total No. emp. 


Type desired.. 
Type tn shop. 


Schooling. 


Age. 


Nationality, j Experience. 
I 


Physical ol^ira 
* tensnt'.v 


*tw 


I 


Age groupa-No. betwefca-K^lfTr Age of majority. 

• Lkarneks, 0 nos— N o Per cent munyce^sfiil and reason . lowest aga Accepted. 

Training-Kind Length of time 

Qualities desirable 

Suggestions for trade training . 


The- investigation has shown that item 1 , “Conditions of- industry,” 
is unnecessary, as no industry has yet been -discovered which does not 
show fluctuation or seasonal aspect. This conclusion is borne out by 
the Twelfth United States Census tables of numbers of wage earners 
employed by months. “Change in ” is also unnecessary. On Schodulo 
II, an additional column under “Number employed” for “Girls” 
(including girls over 14 and under 16) should b« inserted. 


FIRM SCHEDULE II. 


Firm. 


Address. 


Kinds or Occt* 

FATIONS. 

No. employed. 

General. 

sectional, 

Weekly wages. 

1 

Remarks. 

Men. 

Women. 

team 

work. 

Min 1 

1 

1 Max, 

1 • 

MaJ. 

Tims. 

Piece. 




1 





1 

i _ 




i i 








1 

I 










i 





1 




i 







r i i 

1 
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■Basic Principles or Procem. 


■*? 

& 


Houma D«fly Weekly 

Workroom Lighting Ventilation Space. 

Legal observances ...» . ..? ?. 

Interview With Date 


AOO*.' 

... Cleanliness. 


Investigator.. 


» M 

The study of the children who had left school in the preceding 
year inspired the desire to know if # the conditions discovered for this 
single group of girls were representative. A small card with 6 ques- 
tions was accordingly ttfKwn up, and with the cooperation of Arms 
and forewomen^put into the hands of the workers of some of the 
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large factories of Worcester as a test case. The returns were not as 
complete os might have been secured if the investigators could have 
personally supervised Idling in the cards, and we should advise this 
in the future if permission could bo obtained from the firm. The 
results, did, however, confirm tho impressions gained from tWH study 
of a single veer’s group of girlssgoing to work. The third question 
did not draw us satisfactory results* as desired and would be better 
worded thus:, ** Were you compelled to leave school to go to world” 

' ■ ' V7 - . 

Questionnaire for women factory work eft. - f , 

£■ 

' 1. How old wore you when you left school? 

2. hi wliat. grade were you when you left Behind?.* 

3. Why did you leave school? ' * * * 

*1. How long have you been out of wliool? 

5. Wliat are the different kind? of work you have done’^ 


1st. 

* 2d ^ ..x. 

w v • • • 

. -mi 

Present 

ti If the schou) had taught trades'wuuld you have slaved a year longer to learu 
trade work? 


1 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

_ The age and schooling certificates in Worcester and Somerville 
provided .invaluable statistics as too total numbers, age., and school- 
ing of girls going to work. , r 

Through the (/ourtosv of tho chief district police, lists of factories 
and shops in the records of tho factory inspectors of the cities studied 
were placed at the disposal of tho stato^ board of education. These 
statistics enabled tho invest igattfrs to discover what industries were 
drawing tho girls and women workers and to select wisoly and visit 
representative establishments. Sixty- three establishments in Wor- 
cester wero visited, including not only the largest women-employing 1 
industries, but also those offering greater opportunity .for skill ; devel- 
opment, and financial advancement. 

The names, addresses, and school history of some 500 gcrls were 
secured from the public schools of Worcester. Three hundred were 
followed to the addresses given, and 214 located and visited. The 
age and schooling certificates of 727 girls who went to work o in the 
past ye^r, the records of 214 girls visited in their home^the informa- 
tion gained from visits to 63 establishments, and the factory in- 
spectors’ repprts, therefore, provide the material for the^study of 
the needs of and opportunity for trade training in Worcester. 


‘The term "woman-^mptoylng” la ueed In tbU stud? to tndteete tboee t&whtah hr|e Humbert of ^ 
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n. INDUSTRIAL 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WORCESTER. 


WOMEN IN 


Worcester is one of the great manufacturing cities of Massachusetts. 
In 1905 1 it ranked third in New England and twenty-ninth in the 
United States. The knowledge that many women are working in 
the industries of Worcester and that many girls are commencing 
work at a very early age has aroused the schools and the community 
to endeavor to discover what the r$al conditions are, and what more 
can be done by the schools to prepare the girls for their life. It has 
well been said that children may be eit \r “ book-minded" or tf motor- 
minded.” The “ book-minded" take tvantage of the present oppor- 
tunities, continue in one type or another of tike schools, and finally 
enter professional or commercial life. The “motor-minded" girl is 
one who learns more by seeing, handling, doing tilings than she 
does from books. The purpose of this study is tlireefold: First, to 
discover what has become of these “motor-minded" girls who have 
entered industry at 14 or 15 years of age; second, to suggest, if pos- 
sible, how the schools can persuade them to give a longer period to 
preparation; and, third, to discover what is the type of preparation 
which would fit them for the demands of the industries of the 






* 


community. 

It i 9 therefore with these children who have dropped out of school 
during the past year that this study is concerned. It in no way 
considers the girls who now remain in school, and can afford a period 
of four } T ears or more after they haye completed the grammar grades; 
nor does it concern itself in any way with the book-minded child 
who through accident or temporary discouragement has been forced 
out of school, but might be influenced to return. It must be kept 
m mindi therefore, that the study considers the child 14 or 15 years* 
o^age, the child' wHIft interests and abilities are for the more active 
and industrial pursuits. 

Three definite lines of attack have been folio weil in making this 
study. First, it seemed necessary to gain a general view of all kinds 
of industries employing women; second, to intensify on those trades 
which seem to offer to the woman worker the greatest opportunity 
for self-development, for financial advancement, and for large demand ; 
third, to follow to their homes the girls who had left school to go to 
work in the«past year, to obtain some conception of the economic 
situation and aims and ambitions of these families. 

Although the manufactures of Worcester are more diversified than 
in many of the New England cities, four great industries, viz, machine 
operating (manufactures of corsets, women’s clothing, shoes, and slip- 
pen),, textiles, wir* and metal goods, and paper products, are the 
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great women-employing industries of Worcester. Accordingly, visits 
were made to 1 1 clothing factories, representing all largest estab- 
lishments and employing aboyt 1,200 workers; to the 3 largest corset 
factories (of a total of 6), employing more than 2,000 women and 
girls; to 3 out of 7 shoe factories, employing about 225 workers; to 
(i out of 18 textile mills, employing 800 women; to*f of the 39 or more 
wire and metal factories, employing about 1 50 women; to 3 of the 
10 envelope and paper goods factories, employing over 600 women; 
and to a biscuit factory. 

A more comprehensive study of the trades offering a higher grade 
of work was attempted, and visits were made to 19 dressmakers (1 
of whom was conducting the department for custom wear in the 
largest department store), employing some 200 women, and to 16 
millinery establishments (4 of which constituted the millinery depart- 
ment of the 4 largest department stores), employing some 200 women. 1 
Worcester is, however, primarily a city df factory industries, wluch- 
have sliown a very rapid growth in the last few years. In HK18, 1 
for instance, 4 corset factories, employing 1,029 women workers, are 
reported, as compared with 6 corset factories in 1910, employing 
about 2,000 iomen and girl workers. The growth of this industry, 
undoubtedly,' partially explains the increase tn the number of 14- to 
16-vear-old girls who are leaving school to go to work: 

The problems which concern us in this discussion of the need and 
opportunity for trade training for women will follow four main lines: 
(1) The annual exodus of young girls from the grammar schools, 
with a study of their age, schooling, nationality, and results gained 
from their early entrance ijito industry; (2) the industries which 
these young girls enter; (3) the kinds of work which the young girls 
do in these industries; and (4) the great women-employing indus- 
tries in Worcester. 

III. THE EXODUS OF YOUNG GIRLS FROM THE SCHOOLS. 

A. Number of girls, leaving school . — The number of girls under 16 
years (fi&ge who leave school to go to work has increased 40 per 
rent in the pkstjfi\^.y(^1s.; ; ' From September, 1909, to September, 
1910, more’ Chan 700. girls* took out age and school certificates. 
Five years ago only *513 girls 4 applied for these certificates, an 
increa^s of abo^t 200 in all. 

— — — — — — . , 

1 Total numbers of employees or of ertabUshmento for Industries as a whole an baaedjm tbe factory 
inspector'’ report*. which can ba accepted only aa indtoaUve rather than statistical. 

1 'Fwenij ‘third Anqual Report on StaUittoa of Manufactures, 1009, p. 35. 

1 Number of certificates Issued to |irla within the pas^jear and preserved In the offloe of the truant officer. 
Tbla number probably Includee some certificates Ukm out tor temporary work, such aa tor the Christmas 
#uh fn tbe store* or for the summer vacation. Of 900 (bis v felted, however, toss than half a down had 
taken .out afe and schooling certificates tor temporary employment 

, * This number to baaed on the Afune given In tbe Report mi Industrial* and Technical Education. 1908, 
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The significance of this increase in the number of girl workers 
becomes apparent when ft is discovered that there was an increase 
of only 10 per cent in the population during these five years. 1 The 
increasing number and size of the great factories manufacturing 
corsets, textiles, and paper goods undoubtedly explains^# some 
extent this increase in the 'number of girl workers, although Ihe 
study of three cities, Worcester, Cambridge, and Somerville, seems 
to reveal a universal increase in the number of girls who go to work 
under 16. < . 

Is this exodus of -physically and mentally immature workers an 
economic necessity ? Is it an ultimate benefit to the yhild ? Is it 
* an economic advantage to the employer? In fact, what is the effect 

of the .large THiqiber of girl workera leaving- school as soon as the 
law allows ? Sucnltre the questions these data force us to meet. 

B . Age of girls leavirig f school. — These f$cts concern us all the more 

| when we discover that about 60 per cent of the girls who left school 

to go to work in the past year were only 14 years of age. s 
i Let us stop for a moment to see what this annual outgo of more 

) than 700 girls under 16 years of age means to the community asBWl 

| as to the girls. Are tHey prepared to take their place in the labor 

I wprld, where approximately 10,000 womeii exclusive of home workera 

I were employed last year, 1 and what sort of preparation might have 

been given them? 

C. Schooling. — Only JB per cent of these girls have, gone beyond 4 

f the grammar grades ; 8 per cent left school before reaching the sixth 

| grade; about one-third dropped out in the sixth and seventh grades 

■ alone, and over one-half left school before reaching the ninth grade, 4 
If all statistics, however, were complete, the proportiofi in all these 
j groups would probably be larger, as the base used is the total num- 

ber considered rather than those reporting. 

\ D. Nationality. — It is the natural “Assumption after visiting the 

factories to suppose that the. exodus of young girls from the schools 
\ into the factories can be explained by the fact that large, numbers 

are of southern European birth or descent. It is somewhat sur- 
! ^ prising, therefore, to find that 31 per cent of the girls who left schosi* 
without special economic pressure were of Scandinavian, 20 per 

cent of American, and 20 per cent of Irisfi' descent. 1 



1 Copulation of Woroeeter, 1005 — 138,135. (Census of UsmachueetU, IKK, 1.) Population or Worcester, - 
1110—145.990. (Spools! statement from Bureau of Labor, December, 1910.) 

Seven hundred agd twenty-eev« an and eobooUnf oertffloates imoed In the year September, IKK- 
[ . .. September, 1910 


Age, tinker 14, 7: 14 and under It til; IS and under 16, 177; 16 and under 17, M; 17 and under 16, i: 
nnrle—tflirt. 84; total. 717. - ^ 

Under 14 years of age, 7; ll yean and lOhttothe; 11 years and 9 months; ll yean and 6 months; 3 of u 
years and lOraontfu; and 9of18 yearsibdll months. * 
r Statist Ice from reports of factory tnapsetfoo, together with data gathered from a personal study. 

p. 67. No data ware secured off mob a large number that tbe percentages are bated here on 
tbs number reporting. - 4 t «r 
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The northern European nationalities were also the predominating 
social elements leaving the schools of Cambridge and Somerville, 
wl^ich seems to indicate that for some reason^the children of southern 
European descent are not found in large numbers through the public- 
school records. This can probably be explained in three ways. A 
large number of. the children oirsouthem European birth or descent 
probably receive their schooling in the parochial schools. Some of 
the young girls observed in .the industry; were probably 16 or over 
at the time of their immigration to this country. Finally, there is 
reason to believe that some children get into industry without certifi- 
cates, a fact which is also noted in the Government study of women 
in industry made in 1907. 1 

E . Economic and intellectual statue of families, — Sixty-six per cent 
of the girls from 214 homes chosen from typical sections of the 
city might in the opinion of the visitor have gone on to school. 
Taking every factor into consideration, however, such as irregu- 
larity of parents’ work, or father or mother dead, fully . one-half, on a 
very consejvatiriTestimate, might have had longer schooling. Fully 
55 per cent of the girls who left school the past year came from 
really comfortable homes, and 58 per cent from intelligent families. 

The importance of these facts becomes apparent when it is dis- 
covered that almost one-half of those going to work without special 
economic pressure were 14 years of age; that 25 per cent had not 
reached the seventh grade, and 60. per cent could not have passdd 
the ninth-grade test. The surprising fact that one-quarter of those 
who left school without specie] economic pressure had not reached 
the seventh grade emphasizes the need of some kind of training 
which will captqre these motor-minded girls and offer incentive for 
longer schooling. 

Some 30 girls s§id they did not like school, could not get along 
with the teacher, were not promoted, or wanted to go to work. Tw t o 
# w'ore working .to help pay for a piano. One of these was a cash girl 
of 14 years who had left the ninth grade to go to work in a depart- 
ment store for $2, later $2.50 a week. The other was a girl of 15 
from the eighth grade who went to work in a corset factory for $1 
and rose to $4.82. Another girl was taking music lessons and con- 
tributing to the payment on the piano. 

Twentjr-seven girls were staying at home. In some cases they had 
left to helpi'Wt home, while a few had left at a time of temporary 
b trees and then had not returned to school. Four girls had changed 
places with the mother, who worked in a corset factory, laundry, or 
some such place, while the girl, whose wage-earning power was Bmall, 
kept house for the mother or the children. A few were at home 

* deport on Good tt too W Woman tod ChQMSjyre la tbt U sited Stout, 1. Cotton Textile iflfcu*- . 

tty, 1110. (ftlrt Coiif., Sd net, B, Dtt No. : c 

- 1 ' ' 
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because they could not get along at school, but need not necessarily 
work. ' 

The standard of living and ambitions of the family are, after all, 
the determining force. The mother of a family of 8 children living 
in apparently direst poverty would have been glad to make sacrifices 
and pinch still further to have her daughter stay in school longer, 
if she would do so. The mother of another family of 6, living in a 
nice apartment house, with hardwood floors, piano, and other 
luxuries, said her daughtor wished to. stay in school longer, hut the 
burden of supporting tlio family was too heavy for the father to bear 
alone; so the girl was taken out of school to go to work. A visit to a 
Swedish family revealed a carpenter and his wife, a washerwoman, 
who had just built and owned a nice new three-story apartment 
house. Yet the 15-year-old daughter with a seventh grade education 
had been sent to work in a paper-goods factory at $2 a week. 

The question “Why did -you leave school?” was put to some 33f> 
more mature workers in the corset trade. Ninety-one per cent of 
these women had left school between the ages of 13 and 16, and fully 
50 per cent because of their dislike of school or because they wanted 
to go to work. Of 'it workers in a clothing factory, 85 per cent had 
left school between the ages of 13 and 16, 25 per cent of their own 
volition. 1 

Silch fact6 emphasize the large demand for training which gives 
opportunity for. manual combined with mental development. Dur- 
ing these years between the ages of 13 and .15 there is a marked desire 
for manual or physical activity, a characteristic natural to this stage 
of physical development, which must find expression in the actual 
doing of things. The parents of these children leaving school, in 
many oft-repeated instances, were willing, and, 'as has been shown, 
fully one-half were economically able, to have the daughter'Rtny in 
school longer, but “when she takes a notion in her head, there's no 
doing anything with her,? so she goes to the mill, the factory, or the 
store at $1 , 11.50, or |2 a week, which in many cases is more than she 
is worth to* her employer. 

Visits, and talks with the families as well as the girls, therefore, 
reveal a situation which quite contradicts the usual impression that 
the parent takes the child out of school or forces her to go to work at 
an early age, 

F Summary. — The foregoing statistics show several mdst signifi- 
cant facts: (1) That more than 700 girls under 16 years of age took 
out certificates to go to work in the past year, and that this number 
is increasing at the rate of 40 per cent, or about 200 .girls in five years. 

* Then percent*!* u* wry oonnrvtttve statements. kUny workers did not specify whether volition 
erneoenity wntheawrtol thetrtovtnf school, merely nnewsring" to jo to work." None of then answers 
wees Included in either group in detenniniiif iheperoeatag* ^ 


■i\y ■ | 
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(2) That 60 per cent leave at the earliest age thaJaw allows, at 14 
years of age. (3) That 8 per cent could not pdbs the fifth-grade test, 
one-third could not pass the seventh-grade test, and one-half could 
not pass the ninth-grade test. (4) That this exodus does not indi- 
cate economic necessity. Of 214 families studied, fully one-half the 
Kiris were not forced to curtail their education, and 55 per cent werfe 
living in really, comfortable homes. Furthermore, almost, one-half 
of those children who might continue in school werevmly 14 years of 
ago, and one-fourth had not reached the seventh grade. 


IV. INDUSTRIES WHICH YOUNG GIRLS ENTER. 

A popular supposition seems to prevail in Worcester that the 
majority of young girls who leave the grammar grades go into mer- 
cantile establishments. B^jfcmly 22 per cent, or loss than one-fourth 
of th^ total number, entered that industry last year. The factories, 
and mills claimed more than three-fourths of them. 

Of tho latter, the corset factories and the textilo and knitting 
mills, drew 56 per cent of th§ girls, the corsot factories getting 28 per 
cent, or the largest proportion of the w'hole. Five other, industries 
claimed the majority of the remaining girls- the manufacture of 
metal goods, 10 per cent; paper goods, 6 per cent; shoes and slippers, 

4 percent; women’s clothing, “factory product, 5 por cent; and food 
and drug products, 3 per cent. 1 

But two determining forces appear to decide -wlmt industries the 
most, of the, girls enter. The young girl who lives in the neighbor- 
hood of a large factory or mill is likely to work in the nearest factory 
during the first few years, but distance from home is a less important 
factor as she becomes older. The occupation of an older member of 
the family, - primarily the mother or older sister, is a very apparont 
determining f(i«toV. Of the 214 girls visited, about 25 per cent were 
working in factories where their nto there or sistore were working or had 
worked. • 


V. KINDS OF WORK DONE BY YOUNG GIRLS. 

, A. TJnshxOfd industries.— In all these factory industries 7 (exclud- 
ing dressmaking and millinery) the girls of 14 to 16 perform unskilled 
wjjk. This may assume different forms, as boning corsets or tending, 
machines in the corset factory; running errands; folding waists, 

' dresses, or shirts in a clothing factory; doffing in this textilo mills; 
putting pasteboard sheets into a machine in the paper box factory. 

> Seep. 68. * *‘ r 

* ThU terra his been used throughout the report to indicate those Industrie which ire In the pnxwaof 
developing in advanced stage of industrial evolution. Sftch Industries, w better employing % tirt* or 
emill number of workers, show a flirty high subdivision of labor, specialised and repetitious work, use OC 
erU^hU mechanical power and also that peculiar ohancterkUo which dtffwaaUatea them from targe highly 
ekfikd Indtwtiiei -a rtandirrlitittoa of prpowa or product. 
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V Whatever the kind of work or process, there is one feature common 
to all this unskilled work 1 — the purely mechanical performance of 
monotonous process requiring little thought, intelligence, or ultimate 
responsibility, and destructive to rather than promotive of the power 
of initiative and intelligent thinking, and capacity for a higher grade 
of skill. Since little ability or intelligence is required, the supply of 
labor for those stages of the work is plentiful, competition great, and 
pay correspondingly low. Certain of these industries might, never- 
theless, appear to be preferable for different reasons for the young 
girls j ust out of school. One industry might seem to offer opportunity 
for financial rise or self-development for the mature worker. Another 
not having this qualification might be preferable because the^Type 
of work and product handled arc nice and clean, and the sanitary 
conditions superior. On the other hand, certain industries might 
be discouraged for young girls because of the necessity of contin- 
uous standing, damp or oppressive atmosphere, or severe physical 
demands. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss here the lack of opportunity and 
the low wage received by young girls in the three great factory 
industries—textile mills, metal trades, and" paper goods. Besides 
these disadvantages, we may briofly note the influence of the noise 
and vibration of machinery, continuous standing, and heavy, oppres- 
sive atmosphere on the young girls in the textile miils, which 
rank second in , the number of women employed. % The ipetal 
trades, which rank third in the number of women employed, make 
heavy, demands on the physical strength of the young workers; so 
much so that some employers allow’ women workers to work only 
ono-half day at the machines, and to spend the other half on some 
process requiring l$ss physical strength. The paper trades, which 
rank fourth as womon-employing industries, offer clean w^ork and pleas- 
ant surroundings for the girls.. The processes are, howover, largely 
mechanical and monotonous, and the trade does not offer large oppor- 
tunities for development or financial advancement. 

B. Mercantile establishments . — The department stores and shops of 
Worcester, which* draw almost one-fourth of the girls leaving school, 
might seem to offer a better field and more opportunity for advance- 
ment. Girls of 14 to 16, however, must usually begin as cash or 
floor girls. The much more comprehensive study of 1906 1 showed 
that few cash girls, rose to the higher position of saleswoman because 
of lack of maturity and ability. 

C. Medium skilled trades. — Machine operating: The machine- 
operating trades, such as the corset trade, certain branches of the 

* Tbto otfttttfiotlfon It bon'd on tht doflnttUm and olaalflcation used In the Heport of the Commotion on 
Industrial tod Teehnkal Education, 190 ft, pp. 33^34. , 

’ Report of Um CommltskHfron Industrial and Toctmiotl Education, 10OA • 
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women's clothing trade, shoe and slipper trades, under the beet con- 
ditions would ‘seem to offer a better field and more opportunity for 
advancement than the other great women-employing industries of 
Worcester. This is, however, an apparent r ather than a real oppor- 
tunity for the majority of young girls. Although the elementary 
processes which occupy the young inexperiences girls in these trades 
do not afford training in or working knowledge i* *f the more skilled 
work, the most efficient girls are promoted by virtue of faithful service 
or adaptation to the factory. ’ j 

/A Instability of workers in factory industries.— The great question, 
however, is: How many of these girls get beyond the unskilled labor 
stage anti are able to profit by the opportunity for advancement? 
The preliminary processes, such as boning and machine tending in 
the corset factories, examining, cleaning, finishing (that is, snipping 
lootfe threads or giving any necessary finishing touches) in the women’s 
clothing factories, are purely mechanical processes which moreahan 
one foreman has pointed out ‘ 1 don’t require any brains or intelligence." 
The financial compensation naturally is small, based in most cases on 
the piecework system. Consequently, only those capable of a high 
degree of speed and application— attributes not characteristic of the 
14 or 10 year old girl— can survive. The girl soon tires of the 
monotonous repetition of work and inability to meet the demands of 
the trade. Failure to realize sufficient income, inefficiency, discour- 
agement, or slack season usually solves the problem and she determines 
to try something else. v 

Does the girl profit by this experience? Does her employer profit 
bv her unskilled and uncertain work? The responses from employ- 
ers reveal one of the greatest evils of these low-skilled industries, 
which alone 1 receive young girls— the instability resulting from the 
constant shifting from factory to factory. 

The three corset factories, * employing 320 girls on machines, 93 
per cent of the girls under 16 employed in the corset trade,* reported 
that a large proportion of the young girls drop out before they are 
promoted to the more skilled processes because .they get discouraged 
and impatient. 4 ‘One-half of the girls,” remarked one superin-* 
tendent, “get discouraged before they reach the point of maximum * 
speed, and quit when they are probably just about to strike a paying 
pohit" Several factories have adopted various expedients to pro- 
tect themselves against this shifting* of the workers. One comet 
factory charges the learners the amount equivalent to the loss o| 
time of the one who teaches her. This amount is refunded if she 


1 Tin proportion of gtfti 14 to 16 poors old taken Into millinery um) diemmmldng y go — » la wippitIwb 
ms to be practically o oacUgibfti quantity. .*> 

* Of the 6 ftslahttthert in Worcester. 

‘Numbers based on atmtlstk* from totory tnrpeotor** import, together with tUttftlos emitted tom tot* 1 
tartovttyedu \ 
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stayB six months. 1 Jn spite of this provision, the proprietoKesti- 
mates that he loses^annually more than $1,500 on his learners. A 
clothing factory requires a deposit of $1 from all learners. Another 
clothing factory keeps back $10 for loss of the forewoman’s time, 
which is refunded to the worker at the end of die first year if she is 
, still working in the factory. 

Reports from the less skilled industries show a still more serious 
situation. One of the large paper-goods firms, with a total force of 
200 workers, says he “takes* on 250 learners during the year and that 
50 per cent do not stay long enough to give themselves or the work 
a fair trial. Many come from curiosity and stay only a week or two, 
yet each girl has cost several days of the time of a high-priced fore- 
woman." The manager of a biscuit factory employing about 75 
worker^ says the girls stay with the factory only a short time. A 
wire factory with a still lower grade of work shows still greater flue 
tuation in the forking force. The processes can be learned in a few 
days and the maximum wage reached in two mon^s. The result 
is that, although the regular force consists of about 150 women work- 
ers at any one time, from 450 to 500 leamerf pass through the fac- 
tory in a year, generally staying but a few months. 

Shifting for betterment woffld be advisable if the workers actually 
bettered their condition. But this is an open question. AlMeamers 
or inexperienced workers in any trade, whether it offers a future or 
not, must serve a certain amount of time in the unskilled processes. 
A large proportion do not stay long enough in any one trade to 
become skilled workers. The result is au army of drifters and 
unskilled workers always condemned to irregular and uncertain 
work, inefficiency, and low pay. The instability and irresponsi- 
bility of young workers, together with the efforts of the Consumers’ 
League, have resulted in the exclusion of girls under 10 from the 
better factories and industries. Five of the eleven clothing factories 
visited, employing about 750 women workers, do not admit girls 
under 16. Unfortunately, this increasing tendency to exclude girls 
under 10 from the better factories has a reflex action on the industry 
itself, complicating the labor problem of the better industries, by 
allowing the unskilled trades to ruin those who might in mature 
years become skilled' workers. 

The girls of 14 and 15 leaving school to go to work then have [ittle 
choice except the unskilled industries, where they must spend from 
one fo.two years b purely monotonous or mechanical work. After 
one to two years’ experience, they are eligible to the more skilled 
industries from 'the standpoint of age; hut the study of 200 women 
;b one of the highly skilled trades bf ] jston and 10lu those of 
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.Worcester has revealed only 4 workers who began their career in * 
unskilled trades.' * v 

The effect is, however, equally disastrous to the industry. A^l 
employers in all kinds of bysiness complain of the scarcity of respon- 
sible, to *ay nothing of skilled, workers. One clothing factory was 
forced to send to New York this fall and import a large number of 
workers. Another had to close one room of its factory, with a 
capacity for about 40 workers, because of inability to get workers. 
One of the clothing firms offered the investigator $5 for every worker 
she would senct him. Dressmakers arj^ closing their shops and* going 
to tfork by the day or into the shops because of inability to get 
>ielp. The demand for skilled workers far exceeds the supply. The 
opportunity for the skilled worker is great; the opportunity iorjhe 
worker to acquire this skill is small. 

The present method of learning the trades in the factories has 
proved far from satisfactory to all concerned. The new worker 
usually “picks up the trade” with what aid and time the forewoman 
or some other skilled worker can give. The majority of firms of the 
various industries visited agree that this is an inadequate and expen- 
sive process. The demand on the forewoman’s time is continuous 
and the return small, since a large proportion of the workers do not 
reach the stage where they can give adequate return. The proprietor 
of. the corset factory who estimated that his learners caused him an 
annual loss of Si, 500 has been cited. The proprietor of a shirt fac- 
tory estimated that each learner meant a loss of S50 to the firm. A 
shoe firm “will not bother with greeh girls — too expensive,” while 
another takes only bright girls. A paper firm reports that one girl 
teaches another in both hand and machine tfcrfc, but that this is an 
expensive method. 

h. Summaryof industrial conditions which confront young workers .— 
Several facts, then, are to be noted. The little girl of 14 or 16 has 
tin opportunity to enter only unskilled work. The monotonous 
mechanical work which she does is destructive to rather than pro- 
motive of intelligence, responsibility, and \preparation for a higher > 
grade of work. The masses of young girls do not easily adapt them- 
. selves to this mechanical, monotonous work; drift from one place to 
another, thus learning or becoming proficient in no onetrade. When 
they reach the age which makes them eligible for a higher kihd of 
work, therefore, the masses have .not developed or have lost the power 
to take advantage of the opportunity now opened to them. The 
factory industries requiring more skill have no satisfactory system of 
training the prospective worker for the trade. The result is that the 
mass of workers who begin work in the unskilled trades remain there 
and neyar get any higher. 

>8tadr of dm amiHn f nu^iTby tht metro* dtptrtttttnt oi tht BdnottfontUbd 

Bortosi tebopaUMad t* 
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F. Need of trade-trainirig school. — One great, need of the industrial 
world stands out prominently — a trade-training school which can take 
- the 14 or 15 year-old girls who will not go to the regular schools ami 
must go to work in a year or two. If this trade-training school can* 
give her such equipment that she may be lifted over tho preliminary 
unskilled processes in the industry and put upon work which con- 
tinually trains and develops her for a higher kind of work, the great 
mass of unskilled, unstable workers must in time decrease. 


VI. WOMEN-EMPLOYING INDUSTRIES OF WORCESTER. 


With this in view, three problems come up for consideration: First, 
what are the women-employing industries of Worcester? Second, 
what are the opportunities as to numbers needed, self-developmont, 
financial compensation, and future outlook in each trade? Third, 
what can be done Us adapt the women for the better, trades and adapt 
the trades to the women workers so as to secure for both the best 
possible results? In other words, what is the need of and opportu- 
nity for trade training ? 

The general facts learned from the study of a single year’s group of 
girls serve as a fairly good index to the women-employing' industries 
of Worcester. Statistics show that approximately 1,300 women and 
138 minors were employed in the mercantile establishments of 
Worcester during the pdst year; that 8,000 women and 1,000 minors, 
not including home workers, were employed in manufacturing in 
Worcester; 1 that is, five-sixths of t^e womeii. and five-sixtiis v of the 
minors at work are engaged in manufactures. 

Four industries occupy almost 90 per cent of the women employed 
in manufactures. The machine-operating trades, covering the pro- 
duction of corsets, women's clothing, and slides and slippers, stand 
foremost, with 52 per cent of the women and 65 per ^(tof the girls 
employed in these four industries. The textile industries rank 
second, employing 18 per cent of the women and 20 p\p cent of the 
girls. Wire and metal^oods rank third, with 15 per cent of the women 
and 9 per cent of the girls. The metal trades draw a comparatively 
small number of girls from school, because of the heavier physical 
demands. Envelopes and paper goods rank fourth, with 13 per cent 
of the women and. 5 per cent of the girls. 

Statistic* from reoords of factory inspoqUon, Tboae figure* must bo aooeptad as tudtoativo rather than 
i tat int ui t t * \ 
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Four factory Industrie* employing women in Worcester .* 


Industries. ^ 

Women. 

OirU. 

1. Machine uporating 

3, (WO 

444 

Corsets 

1,898 

398 

• Women 's c to thing 

1,393 

38 

Hoots and shoes 

389 

18 

'J. Textiles 

1,281 

137 

X Wire and metal goods 

l[tW2 

TO 

4 . Kuvulupes und paper goods. . . 

937 

39 




• Statistics gained from rerwds of factory inspector, together with those acquire*! by personal visits. 


A. Unskilled industries. — Thc^textile industry, vfce and metal goods . 
and paper goods manufactures offer comparati\^$\^mall oppor- 
tunity for self-development, as has already been shown, though in 
some cases larger opportunity for financial advancement. - The 
majority of the processes in the textile mills are highly mechanical 
and ulfer little opportunity other than tending machines. Weavers 
get good pay ($5 to $14 per week), but this branch has been closed 
to women in one large factory, because of the 56-hour law. In the 
carpet- mills a large number of hand sewers are employed, and receive 
$12 U> $18 a week. In the worsted and yarn mills a small number of 
burlers or menders (hand sewers) receive from $6 to $12 a week. 

( The inetal trades are probably the most hopeless of all trades as 
an industrial career for women, yet they are the third largest women- 
employing industry of Worcester. The superintendent of one of 
the large wire factories granted that “there is* little future" in the' 
trade. Beginners in this factory start with 75 cents a day, the major- 
ity getting $1.75,^ with a maximum of $2 a day. 

The paper trades are more desirable, in that the physical demands 
are less severe, the work cleaner, and the surroundings probably 
more attractive. The manager of ajhrge envelope factory, however, 
frankly says there is no future in the business for girls, and that 'only 
workers of a type not* high endugh for skilled trades should be en- 
couraged to go into it. The average girl learns the processes m one 
to two months, but according to one employer requires three years 
to reach the maximum speed. Folding of envelopes by machine is 
wholly unskilled work, the girl merely feeding the paper into the 
machine. Folding envelopes by hand requires a certain degree of 
accuracy, deftness, and speed, as does also covering pasteboard 
boxes with glazed paper. With the pieceVork system, envelope 
makers receive from $9 to $15 and box makers from $4 to $12, 
according to process and product. The manufacture of fancy paper 
products, such as valentines, cards, etc., is pleasant and attractive 
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work, but offers a short working season. 1 There is opportunity for 
a comparatively small number of designers at $10 to $15, but the 
majority of the processes are unskilled and offer a range from $,'* to 
S10 a week. 

The proprietor of a~ large paper-goods factoV says: “If a, trade 
school could teach girls promptness alone, thftfc wouh^be w'^rth 
1 something. Promptness, neatness, and a general \nowledge of the 
industry should be taught those of not high enough type to be good 
material for skilled trades. 7 ’ This employer has struck the essential 
point in his appreciation* of .the need of &. brdader backgroiMl and 
interest. The problem of how and when this broader background can 
be given, the workers of these three factory industries is an open ques- 
tion. The small proportion of age and schooling certificates issued 
\ for the paper-goods factories corroborates the conclusion gained from 
visits to the factories, that the majority of these girls had reached the 
age of 16. The proprietors of the, three paper-godds factories visited 
said they get most of their workers from the schools. If most of their 
workers come directly from the schools, and the majority are 16 
years of age, this may account for the apparent higher grade of young 
girls in these factories. ' ^ 

The needs of the worker in these three factory industries, therefore, 

„ * are somewhat different. The workers in the textile mills and metal- 1 
goods^luctories leave school early, and have little general or cultural 
education. The workers of the paper-goods factories may have, 
on the whole, more of the 'cultural education, yet the employer in 
the trade appreciates the need for a still wider interest and outlook. 
The opportunity for these workers probably lies either in part-time 
schools or in evening schools foi the mature worker,' giyipg a certain 
amount of supplementary draining connected with the trade, but 
chiefly complementary teaching in domestic and academic subjects. 
.Quite a large number of the girls visitbd in their homes askeiLJf evening 
schools would be established, and^xpressed a desire t^tttend. A 
large number, however, would not be reached by evening schools, 
because of the demands on the physical strength of the girl or \yoman 
• who has a 10-hour working day. . 

B. The skilled industries. — (1) Machine operating: But one group 
of trades in Worcester, the needle trades, therefore, can be said to 
lay claim to a high grade of skill and offer opportunity for develop- 
ment and advancement. * " % 

The machine-operating trades show a state of transition from the 
low-skilled factory industries just discussed, to the high-grade 
skilled trades, dressmaking and millinery, and can not be considered 
% as requirixig mors than a low grade of akin. Ther* introduction of 

. tfUM of tttiftnstt m ttatM of miaimuin anploy- 

? *ji **■ 
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specialized machines which do only a special process^such as tucking, 
hemstitching, sewing on buttons, making button holes, and embroid- 
ering edges —the extreme# division’ of labor, so that one girl does a 
single process from one day’s end to another-- and the supremacy 
of mechanical processes have largely eliminated the need of and the 
demand for high-grade skill. Practically only three skilled processes 
exist in the factory-made clothing trades hr Worcester. Of these, 
the cutting is monopolized with one exception by men. Of the two 
remaining processes, machine operating and hsind sewing, the former 
-employs by far the larger number of women. 

The degree of skill required in machine operating is largely deter- 
mined by the grade of product turned out.* The machine-operating 
trades ~show 5 fairly definite stages of work which require (1)^ 
mechanical speed, (2) accuracy combined with speed, (3) accuracy 
combined with deftness, (4) constructive ability, and (5) artistic 
ability. 

Machine operators on canvas goods — tents and awnings- -or on 
overalls, stitchers and tuckers in a muslin-ihulerwear factory, must 
Acquire mechanical speed, primarily Such workers are little above 
the envelope workere in degree of skill, with this slight difference, 
the power-sewing machine is subject to the worker who must feed 
the material through the machine straight, while the folding machine 
of the envelope feeder is wholly independent of the worker. Yet 
modern invention has introduced self-feeding, self-regulating hem- 
stitching and tucking machines so that one girl can superintend 4 
machines — merely talking back and forth to see that everything is 
going right. A single industry, like the manufacture of corsets, for 
iuslance, offers the first four stages of work and necessitates the cor- 
responding qualifications in the workers. * A factory which produces a 
69-cent or a dollar corset made of cheap materials, with little attention 
to lines and adaptation to form, requires a comparatively small de ree 
of skill and can be turned out atalngh speed by a comparatively low- 
skilled worker. A factory which, on the other hand, produces a four 
or five dollar corset made of expensive materials with tatfeh attention 
to style and lines" must have skilled workers of intelligence, deftness, * 
and accuracy. The manufacture of high-grade, waists and dresses 
requiring a high degree of skill ami artistic ability has not yet been 
introduced in Worcester. The individual .factories anti kinds of 
products, are therefore important in determining the desirability and 
possibilities of the trade. ' \ 

The different processes requiring different degrees of skill, respon- 
sibility, and intelligence are open to the various kinds of workers best, 
adapted to each; and the degree of skill, combined with the speed of ' 
the worker, determines and explaiftfctfrn wide range of pay discovered 
in the machine-operating trades. 
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An average girl can learn to run a p6wer machine in a few weeks 
but needs from. 6 to 12 montWto become a skilled worker and secure 
a wage ef $6. The weekly wage varies a good deal, according to the 
individual speed amtskill, and thp supply of work, which fluctuates 
with the different seasons. Machine operators in the corset factories 
range from $6 to SI 5. This range expresses largely a difference in 
speed ami skilly 


Summary of women and girl workers and of uagfs in (he three largest corset factories. 


Occupaliotis. 

Employee*. 

Weekly wages. 1 

t 

Women. 

UlrU. 

Min. 

Max. 

Maj. 

Machine operators.* 

1 000 





Hand sewen /N ' 

*427 

W 

n 

w 

' 415 

$*> 

Preaers 

78 

26 

15 

w 

U 

12 


Examiners 


5 

« 

11 

10 

* V 

Boxen 


D 

9 




Q 

10 

ft 


i Some machine-operating wages go aa low as $1.50 during dull time of stock taking. 


The $6 girl does* the simple processes and works on the cheaper 
product. The $15 girl does the most skilled processes and" also 

> • handles the best typ* of product. One firm reported that the' 

nmchine operators sometimes drop as low as $1.50 a week during dull 
time of stock taking, but it is difficult to get statistics ou the dull 
season without a canvas of the individual workers, because of its 
variation. 1 The employed is usually reluctant to say or does not 
exactly know what is the seasonal fluctuation, but three factories 
, report that the ^months of November, December, and January are the 
times of minimum employment. 

Machine operators on tents and* awnings ’and heavier, coarser 
products require the lowest decree of skill and receive a correspo/ul- 
ingly low range of pay, from *5.25 to $8.26. The range of ^age here 
expresses primarily the range m speed. The machine'Sperators of 
■ the 0. underwear factories and the 2 women’s clothing factories must' 
possess a wider range of skill and showed a usual range of $5 to $14, 
with the majority probably receiving frocq $7 to $9, though one girl 

► in an Underwear factory was reported to be receiving a wage of $18. 

; > <Mdjr of indMdtnl flrtt »nd of pey nib la Batten, Him. b us* balof made by tht nmucti 

t wptrtBMM'or the iraa '1 Xducetioeel end InAuMtl Union ol Beeibo, ud should ooatrtbuu 
much Id the ooneetteo of the '.-**& tmfuhrity. Be. *bo Ooodmu, Peeri, ui Uebud. KIm. Th. 
HBHrtwebtTiwU. fern* of BoUtfotl Bcotmny, Swabr, l»ia ‘ “*• 
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,/?tr underwear firms — Illustrating kinds 0/ wort and wages 0/ women. . 


Occupations. 

* 

-Women. 

Waakiy wage*. . 

Firms 

reporting. 

Min. 

. Max. 


Machine operating 

Itiblnm girls 

348 

15 

23 
8 

34 

24 
10 

5 

S5 

3 

$18 

4 

$9 

4 

- t 

8 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Prossers 

Examiners J 



4 

Finishers 

Cleaners 

« 

8 

6 

7 

7 


Trimming preparers 


Face girls *. 

fl 

outside workers ■ 






*1 


Homrn'i clothing factory^Product: SfcrtwaisU and fames . 



Occupations. 

■ A_J 


Women. 

' ! 

Girls. 

\ 

weekly wages. » . 

a 




Min. 

Max. 

Maj. 

% T 

Machine operators. 

P 1 ’' 


180 j 
12 ! 

4 



115 

88-110 
8- 8 
7- 8 

Finishers 

Fitters 



3-1 

■ $6 

Folders t 

JL 

*i 

J i 


fi 

6 

•i 


r 

j 

fl fi/plcnl nhnr factory. 



_ 

v Employees. 

Weekly wages. 


Occupations. 


VampAn 

Eyelet workers . 
Back stayers... 

Tip stitchers 

Top stitchers. . . 
Fining makers.. 

Sorten 

Pack art 

Skivers 


l | GIHs. 

Min. 

Max. 

Maj. 

Jff 

SIR 

R5 

$20 



n 


18 


12 

18 

15 


« 13 

15 


i 

12 

6® 

15 


V s 

12 

to 

8 

4 

5 


12 

3 

4 


i 

4 *, 

— 4 

12 

9 


Machine operating in ^ bhoe factory requires: a high degree of’, 
skill, and the wage is proportionately higher. The lining makers, * 

id work on heavy cloth, are the lowest 
he shoe trade\ Next beyond them in 
parity are theVopefttives who do the 


who' earn from $8 to $12, i 
paid machine operators ini 
point of skill and earning! 
simpler parts of the stitchi 
skilled workers are the vi 
the uppers. The difficulty i 
the curve of the vamp, and jl 


The moet highly 


bade staying, \§ti. 

»rs, who stitch together the vamps and 
'us process comes in. being able to follow 
, . join together thej vamp aofl the upper 
part of the shoe in such a W aa not to dtfStr r the fit of the shoe. 
The range of wage in this trial* then expresses arrange both in skill 
and spedd as in the better cogs et factories. 


M:- 
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A fqrewoman in one factory said that a knowledge of machine oper- 
ating on cloth would be of value to a girl in adapting i&rself to work 
on leather. The difference rosts primarily in the strength required to 
run the heavier machine, and in the ability to handle tho heavier 
material, as well as in the knowledge of the special machines in /use in 
shoe factories.' 

The study of machine operating, therefore, showB that Worcester 
contains a large number of factories demanding ordinary machine 
stitchers at a maximum wage of $7 to $8, with a certain amount of 
seasonal fluctuation, though probably not longer than what might be 
called vacations. Also, without doubt, there are a fair number of 
opportunities for the better -class of work, such as that found in 
factories producing tho best grade of corset, and ranging from $12 
to $15, with a smaller amount of slack time. Finally, opportunity 
exists for a large number in factories where the better grade of under- 
wear is manufacUired. Here the type of work is superior, or, at any 
rate, may lead toward the manufacture of flnof goods, with a wage 
ranging from $5 to $14, and in a few cases as high as $18, though the 
majority probably receive not more than $8. The* shoe factories of 
Spencer-and Webster and the straw-hat factories of Upton offer 
opportunity for higher grade work and financial advancement. 
Although at present there is little or no interchange of work and * 
worker between Worcester and these cities, these opportunities for 
better work and better pay may, in time be seized by the people of 
Worcester, who have been trained in the machine-operating trades. 

It is into these factories of Worcester that the larger number of 
young girls must go, and a certain amount of training for this trade 
will provide the means of entrance and advancement. It must bo 
noted, however, that the opportunity in the^rade is not suc^i'lST!*^ 
attract very large numbers of girls of great ability, as the room at tho 
top is limited. It ,is, in general, the girl with less ability or the girl 
with the' pressing need of economic independence who should be 
trained for this trade. The wage is probably as good as could be 
secured in other types of work accessible, and there is an opportunity 
for a high wage for the intelligent worker, while the type of work is 
superior to that in the other great industries employing women in. 
Worcester. From the point of view of the trade and from the point 
of view of the girl, trade-school training may well be given for the 
machine-operating industry; because, first, it is the largest women- 
employing industry in Worcester; second, the demand f^r exceeds 
the supply of skilled workers; and, third, there are some branches of 
the work requiring a certain degree of skill and good financial remu- 
neration. There are also neighboring towns where the demand for 
the most mllful operators in khoemaking and straw-hat making is 
Y&3T gpBat T r . \ 
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| No satisfactory or adequate system of training for the more skilled 

processes exists in any of the factories , so that the need of some 
method of systematic training is evident, and the advantage of profit- 
ing by the opportunity offered would doubtless soon become apparent. 
‘ A large amount of training in the specific processes of the trade, how- 
ever, does not seem necessary and, with the wage prospect as it now 
exists, not desirable. Four facts seem to prove that the outlook is 
encouraging for a favorable reception and for patronage of a trade- 
school course: First, the better factories in these trades do not re- 
ceive girls under 16 for machine operating; second, employers show 
great interest in and approval of sqch a project; third, the economic 
condition of the family indicates that parents in Worcester could 
send girls to such a school; fourth, parents and children are inter- 
ested in the suggestion. Possibly it would be necessary at first to 
begin with the shorter courses of 3, 6, or 9 months with the hope that 
as the school proved its effectiveness there might be added to the 
purely technical course, training in the needle*irades and other sub- 
jects, which would make the girl more intelligent, more jgAble of 
advancement, and develop that larger power for economi^^Pepend- 
• ence which comes through right living and right spending. 

The problem does not seem to be one of ability on the part of the 
family to give the child this training, but ability on the part of the 
school to persuade the child and parent that such training will in the 
long run be desirable. The fact must be faced that such courses are 
Sf preparing the girl for the medium opportunity both as .to the wage 
% and as to development, with but comparatively small outlook toward 
-the more advanced type of work and higher wage. For this reason 
. it may seem desirable that different units of courses should be estab- 
lished as time, goes on, starting with the. shorter courses. Also it 
, may become necessary to consider an effort to introduce part-time 
courses or regular courses in the dull season, if it is possible to dis- 
* cover that the less-skilled worker is dropped off earlier and would 
therefore have a sufficiently long dull season to make it worth while. 


* Finally, it may prove wise to consider the establishment of evening 
. continuation courses for the more mature workers. 

(2) 1 Dressmaking: But *two industries requiring and offering oppor- 
tunity for high-grade skill— dressmaking and millinery — are found in 
Worcester. The opportunity in this field is restricted here in two 
ways: First, in the Bmaller field and demand, and/secondly, in the 
high degree of skill, natural ability, and taste requisite for success. 
At present there are about a dozen dressmakers, in Worcester who 
employ over 10 girk Three of th*se employ a force of 20 to 30, 
and about 9 employ from 1 b to 17 girls. Only about 18 of the 398 
dressmakers in the city directory could be classed as employers , in 
the true sense; A larger nupber enjgloy two to throe^ workers at 
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certain times of the year, but the majority, nine-tenths at least, are 
home or day workers, which illustrates the opportunity open to this 
type of worker. 

Although Worcester is a social -and economic entity, trades which 
are dependent on local custom and patronage suffer from proximity 
to Boston. Therefore, while the size arid wealth of Worcester might 
seem to indicate la age opportunities in dressmaking, the field is 
greatly decreased by Uio fact that the wealthier people of Worcester 
go to Boston to have their best clothes made or to get clothes ready- 
made. These people, say they* can not get as good a product in 
Worcester as they desire. The Worcester dressmaker says she 
could give as good a product as the Boston dressmaker if she could 
get the same price for her producti 

However that may be, the dressmaking trade and the dressmaker 
of Worcester are greatly handicapped by lack of responsible and skilled 
workers.- Some say they refuse work rather than take on new and 
unskilled workers. to meet the increased demand. .Others close shop 
to accept th^ betteivpaid openings in the large establishments or to 
_go out by the day because of the dearth o^skilldd labor^*£3vertise- 
ments for well-paid positions run formonths for lack^fskilled workers 
to fill them. Several causes explain the great dearth of workers in 
this most desirable trade. First, only two or -three of the smaller 
dresdmakers visited will take apprentices, so that the trade is prac- 
tically inaccessible to young workers.' The only means of entrance 
fof the young girl is probably through the ep*and-girl stage. The 
errand girl picks tfp the trade at spare moments, but this is a slow 
and haphazard method. Moreover, there are openings for only 
about a dozen errand girls in Worcester. Second, the dressmaking 
trade has more of a' professional character and necessitates a 'longer 
period for training and growth than do the factory industries. 
Finally, a higher degree K>f natural ability and artistic taste is being 
increasingly required, which explains to some extent the disappear- 
ance of the old apprenticeship system in this trade and the Uck of 
workers able. to qualify for the trade. Practically every part of this 
trade has become 6uch a skilled process and material is so expensive 
that therois little opportunity <*? need for unskilled workers. 

. How 1 , under these circumstances are young girls to learn this most 
desirable trade) Almost all 'the larger employers prefer young 
workers who bring freshness, deftness, and originality, but have not 
the time nor opportunity to teach young girls in theahop. Almost 
all are desperate Tor more workers, but where can*th£y get them? 
The employer ha4 no time to train yoqng girls, and practically only 
one veTy limited avenue to the trade, now exists, the entrance as 
errand girl, a pseudo-apprenticeship, as a French student har termed 
it This method is, however, unsatisfacWy to employer 'arid em- 
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and for young workers equipped with the fundamental principles 
and processes of the trade; to employees, because it can not be 
adequate or systematic, and necessitates a long preparatory period 
U)f low pay and seemingly small return. * 

The dressmaking trade, therefore, shows the greatest need of 
some kind of a trade school where the girls can obtain the funda- 
mental principles of the trade. Some workers with one year’s 
training will be in demand in the trade. A larger number with two 
years’ or more preparation will be required, for only large shops 
etnployjng specialized workers need the smaller and less experienced 
girls in nfe workroom. * 

The outlook as to numbers and large pa^ia not yet very great in 
Worcester, due to the fact that the dressmaking trade there has not 
reached the higher stages of economic development. In Boston, for 
instance, seven distinct stages of economic transition are apparent 
in the dressmaking trade: (1) The day worker who goes out by the 
day at Jl.50 to |4 a day; (2) the private dressmaker with a force 
ranging from 1 to 7 girls who are general workers of a medium degree 
of skill and ability receiving from $5 to $8 a week; (3) the small 
custom dressmaker with a force of 6 to 10 girls, of whom 1 usually 
has the title- of head girl. The general workers receive from $S to 
$8, as in the preceding stsge, and the head girl from $9 to $10. (4) 

The larger custom dressmaker next appears with a force of 15 to 
30 girls, among whom are a head waist girl, receiving from $12 to 
$15, head skirt girl with $9 to $12 and the usual subordinate workers 
characteristic^! the preceding stages. (5) In the fifth stage eacli 
division of the actual production is isolated, with a head girl in charge 
of each; the head waist girl, head, skirt girl, head sleeve girl, and head 
lining girl, each with he^ subordinates on a descending scale as 
seen in the preceding stages. Shops of this type have a force of 
workers ranging from 20 to 60 girls, who show a wide range of skiH, 
responsibility, and corresponding compensation, (6) The sixth 
stage may be' called the stage of specialization, where the head of 
each division of the work is a specialist. The head dressmaker with 
a weekly salary of $25 to $35, cutters and fitters appear in addition 
to the specialists in the actual produqtion seen in the preceding stage, 
(7) The shop of the seventh stage shows one new and additional 
feature, the combination of sales and production departments. The 
shop of this stage may assume two forms, the commercial type in 
which a sales .department of ready-to-wear gowns is added to the 
department of custom production, and the manufacturing type in 
wliich the so-called custom production for both local and mote 
general, but still a t so-called retail market is carried oh. Such estab^ 
lishraents have a head dressmaker with a weekly wage ranging from’ 
$35 to $50, and, in some instances, higher. 1 


• 1 These statement* an dawn from en extensive study of Use Ureew&eJdng trade which hastaatnede 
t waaroh department of. the Women's KdisoaUoasl Industrial Union, i t . . vX' " >> 
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Thd first five of these types Of the dressmaking shop exists in Worces- 
ter. Since there is only a comparatively small number of estate 
lishments winch employ a large force, there is opportunity for only & 
few highly paid workers, as the employer herself in most cases does 
most of the skilled work. One shop, however, has a waist cutter and 
fitter who receives $25 a week, another shop a head waist girl at $20 
a week. Three reported head waist, coat, and skirt girls between $12 
and $18. The remaining report $8 to $10 for waist and skirt makers 
and $3 to $7 for helpers and finishers. Six or seven smaller dress- 
makers employ 4 to 6 girls at $6 to $8. Day workers receive from 
$1 to $3.50 a day. 


The demand for hand sewing in the factory industries is rapidly 
decreasing with the continual increase of perfected and specialized 
machinery. Corset factories turning out aJiigh-grade product, how- 
ever, employ hand sewers to sew lace on tXe more expensive product. 
One such corset factory alone employs 400 hand sewers at about $9 a 
week. Machines have wholly displaced handwork in the manufacture 
of muslin underwear, wash waists, and dresses. Heavier clotliiug, 
such as suijs, coats, and skirts, still employ hand finishers at a weekly 
‘ wage ranging from $6 to $15. . The field is, however, quitfe.small’in 
this branch of the clothing trade of Worcester. 

The higher type of girl, the broader education, and the greater sta-» 
bility of workers in the dressmaking trade stand out in marked con- 
trast to the sliifting force/F the unskilled trades. 1 The larger dress- 
makers say they seldomiake on a new worker, holding their, regular 
force year after year. Some of their workers have been with them 
10, 14, and even 18 years. Reports from 54 workers in the trade 
.. showed that only 8 had had any previous 'occupation, and only 3 had 
worked in an unskilled trade. The workers, then*, in dressmaking 
have sbhdom approached this high-grade skilled trade through the 
* iinskilledSj'ades, but the custom in Worcester seems to have been to 
go directlAfrom the Schools into the trade. Forty per cent of the 
54 workers! stubbed were liigh-school girls and 30 per cent from the 
ninth grade. 

The opportunity for trained workers in dressmaking in Worcester, 
therefore, seems to be for a limited number of young assistants, a fair 
number of older und abler assistants-, and a great number of inde- 
pendent or day workers, with & fair or good wage and a good range in 
the type of work, TWs situation distinctly restricts, the type of girl* 
who can he advised or expected to go* into the trade. It seems to be 
only the efficient girl, who in the long run may get somewhere near the 
top, for there is not room for a large number 6t intermediate workers 
except in the corset factory. n . 


• Ode employer of 12 gtrts Us not token on ft new girl for a or 4 yettt. 
An employer of 30 girts bos aply 1 new girl this ytor, 




Some bovft boa with bsr 14 yarn. 
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The great question is, How can the girl get sufficient training and 
experience to enter the trade ? Doubtless she must he older', per- 
haps 16 or 17, and must have shown son\e ability to sew, else it, will 
be useless for her to endeavor to enter the trade. This, therefore, 
means that the girl must nol have any pressing or immediate neces- 
sity for economic independence and that she must look forward to a 
moderate income for borne time. Although the length of working 
season in the trade in Worcester would doubtless give as large an imme- 
diate income as some of the factory industries, it would not be pro- 
portionate to the length of time she may have given to preparation. 

‘ The largest trade-training problem is therefore the one connected 
with that trade which offers the greatest opportunity. T^ere is » 
out doubt, a demand for a small number of short-course trained girls, 
20 perhaps, at present, each year, but there is a fair outlook that with 
the growth of the industry those types of shops wliich require young 
workers might develop, and that the great dearth of workers wduld 
result in the utilization of a larger number of well-trained beginners. 
On the whole, the situation seems to demand longer courses in which 
the actual trade or technical training shall be much exrended, giving 
to the girl a two, three, or four year course. Such a course, however, 
would necessitate from the beginning a different plan of work from 
that offered in the shorter course. The longer course must get the 
girl somehow into the field. There are apparently certain stages, at 
which she could enter the trade: (1) As a little more mature assistant 
in a dressmaking shop; (2) as a seamstress; or (3) as assistant to day 
workers in die home, thus gradually preparing herself to become the 
day worker of the simple type. As the schools develop, doubtless it. 
will be possRde and desirable to establish short dull-season courses, 
or perhaps short evening continuation courses for the more mature 
workers, in which instruction shall be given in some particular phase 
of the trade, such as drafting, waist draping, or designing. 

(3) Millinery: To a great number of girls, millinery is the most 
attractive of all the trades, offering, as it does, unlimited opportunity 
for the exercise of creative ability. Unlike dressmaking, millinery 
still retains a system of apprenticeship* by wWh young girls can 
learn the trade. This trade, at least in all but the most exclusive 
shops, has two fairly well-marked divisions, one requiring deftness 
ami one artistic powers; the one a trade, the other an art. The less 
skilled division of work, ordinarily known, as the making of hats, 
offers opportunity for a fairly large number of young girls who can 
profitably be pot upon the simpler kinds of work. The dressmaking 
trade dobs not have such clearly defined divisions; so that in that 
trade it is difficult for a wholly unskilled girl to do any part which 
does not merge into the skilled processes. 
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The young apprentice in millinery who serves for a year Without 
pay is put upon such simple parte of the hat as making bands and the 
simpler frames, putting in linings, and wiring ribbons, from which she 
may progress into the somewhat more complicated work of the 
“maker/' It is in this process that she may be tried out, and the 
siftings result in the retention of tho more able girl who may then 
become a maker with tho power to earn a fair wage with perhaps a 
longer season than the trimmer. It is from this group and through 
this educational process that the girl with the artistic ability — the 
prospective trimmer— is discovered. She must bo the woman of real 
ability and knack. It is not to be supposed that the more expert 
or eventhe lea; skilled maker can succeed unless she has a, certain 
/e^ flfe milluiery taste, but it is onlyihe girl with the exceptional 
SWno 


pow 


lo can become the trimmer. 


The trade therefore must bo looked upon a^ % being almost two , 

distinct trades — the higher being ther development through the j 

lower— and each requiring certain similar yet certain peculiar ability | 
for success. However, into the lower trade may go many girls with 
moderate ability w T ho can make a fair w age in a pleasant trade. Into ! 
the higher trade can only be admitted those with the exceptional 
artistic ability. As a whole, the opportunity in millinery islimited 
as to wage for the large numbers who may^enter. It is limited as 
to numbers in tho highly paid work. I 

L nhke tho dressmaking trade, millinery suffers very little from - 
outside competition in Worcester. Tradespeople) say that only a 
few of the wealthier people buy their hats in Boston, and that the [ 
number of customers lost to each milliner in fhis way is so small as 
to be almost negligible. There are at present some 50 op 60 milliners j 
listed in the Worcester directory, but probably not' more than 20 of 
-these employ over 1 or ? women. Sixteen of the large establishments 
were visited, including the millinery shops of four department stores. 

These establishments report places for 52 learners a year, under the 
present system, and their total number of employees is about 200, 

Here, as in dressmaking, the stability of the workers is a marked 
feature of the trade. Milliners frequently reported that they had 
retained their most skilled employees 5,, 10, or 15 years. Most of the 
millinere prefer to take girls over 16 years df age, and oply 3 estab- 
lishments were found employing girls between 14 and 16. There are 
opportunities in plenty for tho older girl, but very few for tho 14 and 
16 year old girl. As the millinere say, “What can you expect of girls 
of 14? They are only children/' 1 

The number of milliners desiring girls over 18 yeare of age was 2.; 
at 1 6, 4 ; -at 16, 6 ; at 14, 2 , indifferent as to age of workers, 2. 

The number of firms employing no girls J4 to 16 yeare of age was 
2; 1 girl of that age, 0; 2 girls, 2 ; 3 girls, 1 j not reporting, 1. 

\ r ' . ' . , . . A' V..; 
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Types of miUinery^hops in Worcester , illustrating kinds, of V'ortyrs and range of wage. 
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1 Apprentice, 1 Stock girl. 1 Owner does most of trimming. 


" Millinery, like dressmaking, shows various stages of economic 
evolution, and a resultant variety of types of shops. Four fairly 
definite types appear in Worcester: Cl) The small custom shop where 
the -employer does most of the trimming and hires several makers at 
$6 or $8 a week; (2) the high-grade custom shop, employing a head 
trimmer at $25 a week, a trimmer at $18, some 10 or so makers 
ranging from $3 to $10, and an apprentice and stock girl; (3) the 
large millinery store; and (4) the millinery department of a depart- 
ment store, with coiTespondingly higher pay for the trimmers in 
accordance with degree of skill or responsibility required. 

The wages therefore show a wide range for the trade as a whole, 
but a fairly commoi^wage in all shop^ for similar work. The division 
requiring creative artistic ability shows a wider range, from $10 to 
$45, as the tables indicate, according to the amount of responsibility 
assumed and the degree of artistic and creative ability possessed. 

Two features of millinery seem to make trade-school work possible 
for the girl who wishes to enter or who has entered the trade. First, 
it is more highly seasonal than any other skilled industry for women.. 
Second, it is characterized by an apprenticeship system, which means 
that the girl who goes into the trade gives her services without 
remuneration for two seasons, averaging about -3 months each. 
Unless the girl can find some other occupation for her dull seasons, 
which cover about 3 months in winter and 3 in summer, she muvt 
work for a year without pay. The second year she is started on a 
small wage, usually not more than $3 a week, and her pay advances 
ty degrees as hei\skill increases, but, as one employer put it, Bhe does 
not become a “real milliner” for 2 years. Now it is a self-evident 
fact that both the seasonal aspect of the trade and the system Of 
apprenticeship which prevails with most milliners tend to exclude 
the girl who by reason of economic pressure is obliged to get to work 
US ahon as the law allows, and* to attract the girl whq can afford to 
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wait for the higher wage which comes with experience and a high 
degree of skill, Yot all the milliners visited reported a great number 
of girls from whom to choose. Reports from 51 workers in' the 
millinery trade showed that 40 per cent were high-school girls and 50 
per cent from the ninth grade, while none had ever worked in unskilled 
industries. So that in dealing with the millinery situation, the ques-*, 
tion of the child's economic ability to avail herself of trade training 
neechnot enter into the discussion. It is safe to assume that the 
child who can afford to go into millinery can afford to go to a trade 
school.’ 

The question which does confront \nj, th^on'e which some milliners 
ask, is whether apprenticeship in a muHnery workroom does not give 
the child a better equipment than the tuning which a trade school 
could offer? „ A survey of the situation leads to the conclusion that 
the present system of apprenticeship leavej much to be desired from 
the point of view of the prospective learner. Evei}..-with the mini- 
mum age limit at 16, as is the case in most millinery shops, the: 
seems to be maladjustment and waste. Only 3 of the milling 
interviewed were able to say that most of their apprentices “ma^. 
good, and 1 of these 3 would not take any learners who were no« ^ 
experienced sewers. Two milliners said, they used their apprentices ^ 
each -year with no thought of retaining them when they rlaehed the 
poiii where they could demand pay. What, then, can the >rade 
school give these girls which the shops can not give them ? " A trail- 
ing under teachers who can take time enough to give each girl a 
thorough try out, their aim being to develop individual efficiency, 
even though the process may be long and unremunerative. 

The labor situation in the millinery trade in Worcester, therefore, 
is much less sorious than in the dressmaking' trdde. There is an 
annual demand for about 50 young girls now, showing opportunity 
for larger numbers than in the dressmaking trade. The opportunity 
is small for the girl of not much skill, but larger for the fairly skilled 
worker— that is, for the expert maker— and fair for the skilled trim- 
mer. The pay for the expert maker is good and for the skilled trimmer * 
excellent. Rut it must be noted that the season in the millinery, 
trade is\$hort. ■ . , 

Girls must be fairly efficient to enter and to continue in the trade. * 
Its workers are necessarily a selected few, for two reasons. First, 
they must have natural ability and millinery taste. Moreover, they „ 
must acquire ability to sew and deftness in handling materials which 
can be developed with training. One milliner says that one of the 
requisites of millinery workers^uua town like Worcester is the ability 
to make things over; to Renovate, rearrange, freshen up old mate- 
rials, requiring a large athount of ingenuity. Second, the girl who 
desires to go into m i llin ery must be efficient, but one who need not v. 

• ; 1 . .pi-;, *- , • „ ■ ■ , .* '"t'V 
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acquire immediate economic independence, because the trade par- 
takes of the nature of a profession. She must be the girl with small 
necessity for economic independence or a larger wage for sometime 
to come. The more efficient girl without economic independence 
may be able to go into the trade, and by a bravo struggle succeed, 
by filling in her dull seasons with anything which she may find to do; 
but for the less efficient it would be questionable, 

A possible solution for the problem of a secondary trade appears 
in the valentine and fancy paper-goods factory of Worcester. The 
proprietor of the factory thought a large number of his workers— 
he employs 200 in the busy seasoi*#-came from the millinery shops. 
Unfortunately, at present the busy arsons overlap somewhat. The 
time of maximum employment in the Valentine factory is from Sep- 
tember to December, although the work continues through January 
and February. The busy seasom for millinery is September and 
October, and for some workersT^November, Since the valentines, 
cards, etc., are made for the next year’s sale, the question arises if 
it might not be possible to shift the season somewhat in the valentine 
factory. Millinery workers might be shifted during them dull season 
into such a factory, and if they proved their superior ability this 
change would probably come about of itself. The summer season 
usually brings opportunities in the hotols at summer resorts for girls 
who are economically dependent. If somo such adjustments |fedth 
secondary occupations could be made, the economically ilep,oiWent 
girl who may chance to have real ability and efliciency along lines 
of millinery art may find great opportunity to enter and develop her 
art \A the trade. 


What significance, then, has this situation for the trado school ? 
There would be, without doubt, w a. demand on the part of a fair 
number for a short course, which might be offered to the younger 
girls in the trade school. There certainly seems to be opportunity 
for advanced and medium dtyl-season courses or evening courses, since 
there is a dull season of 3 months in the winter and 3 months in the 
summer, and since the reports of milliners seem to show ^ large ^um- 
ber of girls not immediately economically independent. Finally, ttys 
economic condition might seem to indicate a moderate demand for 
ktoger courses of 2 years. \ 

^ ' VU. SUMMARY^ t 

Worcester is a city of factory industries which employ more than 
8,000 women. Four industries— maohine operating, tSxtUes,\ wire 
4 &nd metal goods, and paper goo ds 1 — receive 00 per cent 6f th&e 
women. s 
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L THE EXODUS OF YOUNG GIRLS FROM SCHOOLS. 

Thaso industria^ofFor openings for a large number of young girls. 

In 1910, 700 employment certificates were issued to 14 and 15" year 
old girls leaving school to go to work, an increase of 40 per cent over 
1005. Sixty per cent of those girls were 14 years of ago, and more 
than ono-half had not reached the ninth grade in school. Of 214 
homes visited, the majority on a conservative estimate showed that 
econonyc pressure was not the impelling forco of the large outgo of 
young girls. Yet 25 per cent of these girls had left before reaching 
the seventh grade, and 71 per cent worn from Swedish, Irish, and 
American families. Such facts seem to indicate the need of addi- ^ 
tional lines of training not yet provided bv the public schools whwh 
will meet tho demands of the “ motor-minded” girls who are not 
forced by economic pressure to go to work as soon os the law allows. 

i 

n. INDUSTRIES WHICH YOUNG GIRLS ENTER. 

Two groat industries draw more than *half these girls just out of . '< 

school. The machine-operating trades drow 38 per cent, the corset 
factories receiving the larger proportion— 28 percont, and the textile 
mills 18 per cent of last year’s outgo. The other half, are omploved • 
in mercantile establishments, metal trado and papor goods, various 
forms of clothing manufactures, and scattering industries which can 
not be considered from the industry point of viow. 

m. KINDS OF WORK OPEN TO YOUNG GIRLS. 


Tho little girl of 14 or 10 has opportunity to enter only unskilled- 
work,-or “blind-alley” occupations. Even in the’ machine-operating 
trados. where thero might seem to be opportunity for rise and financial 
advanoe, the opportunity is apparent rather than real; for here, too, 
young girls must bogin on the unskilled, monotonous, and mechanical 
work. A large proportion of the girls either (l) lose tho capacity for 
or fail to develop the intelligence and responsibility nocossary for a. 
higher grade of work; (2) become impatient with the monotony and 
discouraged with the outlook; or (3) are laid off in slack season and 
•drop out of the trade. ( The masses of the young girls, therefore, not 
easily adapting themselyes to the preliminary processes, drift from 
one place to another, thus learning or becoming proficient in no^one 
trade. Hence arises the army of drifters and unskilled laborers. 
When they reach the ago which makes them eligible for the bettor 
trades, such as tygh-class machine operating, dressmaking, and milli- 
nery, they have not tho' capacity for taking advantage of the better 
opportunities. Tho more skilled industries have no satisfactory 
system of training the prospective, worker for the trade, so that tho 
mass of workers who begin work in the unskilled trades ^remain 
there aiid have no way of battering their condition. ; 
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IV. WOMBN-EMPLOYING INDUSTRIES. 




■ . ' "I 


-A. unskilled industries — <)f the four factory women-employing 

industries, the unskilled trades — textiles, metals, and paper goods— 
employ 48 per cent of the women workers. . These trades in them- 
selves offer little outlook either for self-development or for social 

* advancement. The workers in the trade are, therefore, all the more 
in need of opportunity for supplementary trade development. -Never- 
theless, there would probably be small opportunity for these workers 
to profit by such courses offered in a technical- or^trade school 
except in evening schools for the more mature worker. IA. large num- 
ber even then could not be reached because of the demands of the 
ten-hour working day on the physical strength of the woman worker. 

• -In the textile trades alone is found a sufficiently large numt^of girls 
to make part time ;vork feasible. These are the workers who leave 
school at an early age. Therefore, it is through the unskilled indus- 
tries employing children that these workers must be reached during 
the 14 to 16 year old period. 

B . The skilled industries — (7) Machine operating: Machine opera- 
ting, the remaining factory industry, employing 52 per cent of the 
women factory workers, presents a stage of transition from the un- 
skilled to the skilled trades. Certain phases of machine operating, 
such as stitching on canvas goods and overalls, hemstitching, and 
tucking ruffles in muslin underwear, and the simpler qad more me- 
chanical processes in the corset factories, can not be called more than 
Ifew-grade skilled work and hence command a wage ranging from $5 
to $1 Oi On the other hand, making the finer, more expensiverorset, 
and certain procosses in the better grade lingerie require a fair degree 
of skill, jnd'good workers can command fro^n S10 to $15. Machine 
operating in the shoe factory also requires a^high degree of skill, * the 
less skilled operators receiving from $8 to $12, while the highly skilled 
j^orkers range from $10 to $25. Since, however, there are no facto- 
» xies in Worcester which produce a high grade of women’.s clothing,* 
there is not the opportunity for highly skilled workers on the lighter 
and more agreeable materials that is open' to machine operators in 
New Ifcfhror Boston. Increased skill on the part. of the workers 
might perhaps he Instrumental in .inducing the manufacturers, of 
Worcester to expand their business by the introduction of a finer 
. grade product. The introduction of a trade school might, therefore, 
augur the development of a more desirable product, hence brqader 
opportunity- for highly skilled workers. 

The study of machine ^jjjggaefagj therefore, shows that (here is a 
large number of factories demanding ordinary machine atitcWs at a 
usy&l wage of $7 or 18; a fair opportunity for w better class work 
higher degree of skill, as in the better comet factory, 
■^ereiia V* secured; finally, opportunity 
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for a large nuifrafeF of operaton in the manufacture of lingerie, with 
a range of from S5 j/o $15 but a usual wage of $8. ♦ • 

It must be rdm£mbqred, however, that this trade is not one to 
attract tl^ girl on great 'ability, but rather the girl of moderate ability 
or the girl in prating need of economic independence. 

(2) Dt cssTruilciT^g . — : But two industries in Worcester offer opportu- 
nity for a high £fade of skilly dressmaking and millinery. The dress- 
making field isj /restricted from the standpoint of the prospective 
worker in two Ways; first, because of the small number of large shops, 
aml^ second, because of the comparatively few highly paid positions, 
a natural consequence of the small shop. This may, however, he due 
partly to the dearth of skilled workers in the trade. This dearth of 
workers has cornel) because of the disappearance of the apprentice- 
ship system as a| means of access to the trade ; (2) because the dress- 
making trade hajs more of a professional character and necessitates a 
longer period foi* training and development, and (3) because of the 
increasingly higher de£reo*>f natural ability and artistic taste required 
by the trade.' 

The dressmaking trade is therefore primarily a trade fpr the girl of 
natural and artistic taste and the girl without the necessity of imme-' 
diate economic independence. There are openings for only about 20 
young workers, -with a year’s training/to enter the trade eaclfyear at 
present. Tne~fWtbok as to numbers, and large pay is not, under the 
existing system, very great, though the availability of trained workers 
might enlarge the opportunity both for larger numbers and for higher 
pay. Pljin sewers in custom shops or corset factories receive from 
$6 to $10, a few head waist and sleeve girls range from $12 to $18, 'and 
two head waist girla receive $20 and $25, respectively. The begin-, 

■ nings only of specialized work and workers can be seen at present. 
The large opportunity is distinctly, that of the day worker at from 
$1 to $3.50 ppr day r and the independent worker, whose wage pos§i- 
bilities-can not be discovered. This requires, however, larger expe- 
rience than is apparently now available through shops. 

(3) , MiUineri}.— Millinery, unlike dressmaking, still retains a syBt^y 
of apprenticeship by which young girls can learn the trade. The 
labor situation,-, therefore^ is less serious than in the dressmaking 
tirade. Millinery, like dressmaking,, is primarily a trade for the girl pf 

.natural, and artistic ability, -tod even more than dressmaking a t^ade 
^ for the girl without, the necessity of * immediate economic independ- 
' ence, because' of the short seasons. In spite of this fact the millinery* 
trade can choose from many aspirants to the trade. 

-The shops of Worcester offer opjx>rtunity for about 50 hew workers 
annually under the present syBtem and about 200 altogether, The 
trade hlB two fairly definite divisions, . One, requiring deftness and 
eemu ^en^loys ^majority of jroi&epj 
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ere,” who range from $3 to $10. The other, requiring a high degree of 
artistic sense and skill, offers opportunity for a smaller number, but at 
a higher wage. The ordinary trimmers range from $12 to $20, though 
twp were discovered at $25, and one in charge of a large force at $45. 

V. CONCLUSION. 


The industries in whicli women are and can be employed in large 
numbers may ha divided into three groups: 

1 . These are industries in which the processes are so mechanical that 
but little training ^s required for their operation, such as the textile 
mills, the paper industries, and the metal trades. In the paper and 
metal industries comparatively few young girls are employed. There- 
fore, their training must have been reached either by remaining in 
.school until they were 16 or 17, or while they were engaged in some 

* of the child-employing industries. For such trades, consequently, the 
industrial training must either he offered in connection with the regu- 
lar school work, or in connection with the child-employing industries, 
as part-time (continuation) instruction or as evening work for the 
oldergirl. In the textile industries, however, girls are being employed. 
Here, also, is the problem of all our great textile centers. Since the 
industry- itself has but Httle promise for the woman, it would seem 
that the girls here employed should be given some part-time (con- 
tinuation) instruction, which would develop greater intelligence in 
their industry And at the same time a knowledge of those trade 
pipcesses which would enable them to contribute to their economic 
welfare in the home, such as the use of the needle and the knowledge 
of domestic work* This type of evening courses for mature workers 
is doubtless that which should be given to those who are employed in 
the other trades (metal and paper trades). Similarly, the mercantile 
1 establishments attract 163 girls and afford one of the chief avenues 
.through which girls who will enter other industries later may be 
reached. If they can not be drawn away for trade courses, they should 
be taught, as would the girls in the textile industry through part- 
time instruction. 

2. The second group of industries contains those in which the 
processes require a larger or smaller amount of skill according to the 
type of work being done, and for whifch there is a possibility of funda- 
mental training *Which shall not only contribute greater intelligence 
in the lees skilled part of the processes, but shall afford a power to 
advance to the moife highly skilled work; such an industry is the 
machine-operating industry. The training for this industry must 
always- bW considered as. looking .toward a probable medium wage as 
great as in any of the other industries and toward work far more 
desirable in character, but at the same time offering a possibility for 

highly skilled work* 


the mwin te%< tsto attain a wage suitable for 
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There are in this industry large numbers of children, as' has been 
shown. The majority of these Children do not pass up into the ^ 
advanced work and should be drawn away from the industry for a 
shorter or longer course, as seems possible, so that when they do enter 
theso unskilled parts of tho trade their knowledge and their intelli- 
gence will afford them’ opportunity for continuous advancement. . 
Or to theso children should be given part-time instruction Much 
would fit them for tho skilled processes, and enable them to pass on 
to tho higher type of machine operating. 

This is thf groat industry for women in Worcester in which there 
is a possibility for training and for the development of skill. It is, 
therefore, upon this industry that training should be concentrated, 
giving as large an opportunity as the children will accept for shorter 
or longer preparation, in tho technique of machine operating, but 
supplementing this courso with training ifi the needle trade and in 
domestic economy. It seems probable that any plan for training 
should also contemplate three features as a later development. 
Part-time training might be anticipated for tho younger girls who 
can not be prevailed upon to give full time for even a short period; 
specialized operating for those who have been able.jtu take only a 
short period of training ; and evening work on special machines for the 
ambitious young woman who is now in the industry. 

3. The group of industries in which there is the opportunity for the 
most highly skilled work and therefore for the highest industrial 
opportunity and wage, dressmaking and millinery, is found to a 
limited extent in Worcester. * 

In dressmaking, the outlook is distinctly for the mature and inde- 
pendent weaker. But the field is extremely limited, and the means 
by which the young worker, even with a certain afhount of training, 
can secure experience or training are lacking. Both of those con 
ditions are due to tho small number arid small size of the specialized 
shops. Both offer special problems for solution in connection with 
trade training, and must affect the kind and length of courses given. 
Only a small number, perhaps not to exceed 20, should therefore be ’ 
given a short or^ne year course of training, since opportunity to enter 
the trade at theTaottom and, work up is at present so limited. Simi- 
larly, longer courses, two, three, or four yearn, in which the more 
advanced principles are taught, seem essential. Dull-season courses 
for the girl with a shorter preparation, or evening courses* teaching 
certain, definite parts of the trade to the older girl with a professional 
attitude, would probably necessarily follow iri the development of the 
training. To this work, therefore, would be directed the girl with that 
type of ability which makes for success in the trade, and only the girl 
without pressure for immediate self support, or with force of char* 
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acter sufficient to overcome the difficulties of a long and unpaid or 
low-paid apprenticeship period. 

Millinery is also a hijghly skilled trade with limited" opportunities 
in- Worcester, as it now exists. Consisting of small shops with a few' 
helpers, it doubtless affords better opportunities proportionately than 
dressmaking, wfth the exception that the seasons are very short. 
But the call is chiefly for the skilled maker and the trimmer. The 
girls who now enter are usually more mature and less self dependent, 
but the apprenticeship training is apparently* unsatisfactory. One 
or two year courses therefore seem desirable, and a scheme for dull- 
season courses would probably be distinctly popular. 

4. A trade school for girls in Worcester should certainly empha- 
size the courses in machine operating and part-time instruction. 
Here is a field for constructive work and distinct initiative. The 
city must face the problems of all large industrial centers, but it 
differs from Boston or New York in that it does not have the largo 
demand for the highest type of feminized industries. On the .other 
hand, it differs, probably, from the tcxtilo centers in that it has a 
very largo and rapidly growing industry which demands tho skill 
gained in the factory. In this respect it will therefore doubtless 
teach such centers as parts of Boston, the shoe centers of the State, 
and similar industrial towns. » 

Thd trade school can not properly 'duplicate the Boston trade 
■school. It will contain the same trades, but the emphasis and pro- 
portion must be different. The Boston trade school did and should 
accentuate the dressmaking and the /millinery as the best fields for 
girls with certain aptitudes? and as unrestricted in types of develop- 
ment.^Tho Worcester trade school must offer these trades' with 
guarded <Are as to numbers, types of girls, and types of opportunities. 
The Boston trade school 'offered maqhine operating, but it has been 
properly an outgrowth of experience land dependent on tho increase 
in size of the school. The Worceste/trade school should attack this 
trade as its most important and moswimmediate problem. 

These conclusions suggest, therefore, the establislunent of a trade 
school with a short course in machine operating. Instruction should 
be give^^i a fairly large grtmp M once in prder to demonstrate its 
efficieJ^yf It may prove necessary to -secure part-time cooperation 
^ithr some machine-operating Industry as an entering wedge, or to 
consider such a scheme as feasible for the immediate future. It 
should look forward to rapid development in the Variety of special- 
ised na^hines* to tapid increase in the number to whom' instruction 
cotilci be given; and in the length of course which shall be offered, 
either increasing- the unit of time or introducing larger units, Tj'he 
school should also offer oneryear courses in dressmaking and 
l4 ‘7>t once. Thcee wiU be doubtless limited in size at first by 
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the number of applicants, but the effort should be to restrict the 
number admitted to these courses, and development should distinctly 
be in the introduction of longer unit courses. Dull-season courses 
and evening courses will doubtless in time demand consideration. 
The trade school will surely feel itself .bound in due time to meet 
the needs of the larger njjgiber of workers in the machine-operating 
industry, through jiart-time courses. It also will have before it in 
the future the welfare of the young workers in textile's and in the- 
mercantile establishments, unless they may have been drawn away 
from these less desirable occupations. The necessity for the imme- 
diate and intensive attention to machine operating indicates the 
importance of securing opportunity for solid permanent and expand- 
ing housing, in order that installing machines should be conducted 
as economically a 3 possible. r 


Vm. PRESENTATION OF MATERIAL IN TABULAR FORM. 

Tabi.e l.—Shoinng unmen-em ploying industries of U'orceiter. 

(Based on factory in sped or'sro port.) 


Industries. 


Number 
of estab- 
lish- 
ments 
reported. , 


Total. 


Cjjprt 

* 1 tP u rt l 


Boots and shoos- 

nothing 

Corsets . v 

Envelopes and paper goods 

Laundries, 

Leather Eoods 

Narrow fabrics 

Reptiles 

Thh»d .* 

Underwear 

W ire and metal good s 

Miscellaneous* 


7| 
26 
6 ' 
in 
1.1 

4 

* 4 

IK 

2 

5 

3P 

34 


1,131 

703 

LTSfi 

1.31.1. 

229 

1,02* 

332 

2,926 

130 

901 

9,024 

1,423 


Number employed. 
\ 


Men. Women. ; Boys* 


732 

102 

152 

Sj*6 


925 

3.3 

1,562 

35 

92 

7,917 

1,048 


399 

wii 

1.034 

937 

229 

103 

299 

1,364 

95 

m 

1, 107 
, 675 


222 

57 


Girls. * 1 


16 

23 

149 

39 


13 
, 59 
121 
2 

4 

62 

96 


1 Included under men. 

1 Included under women. ^ y. . 

Of the women-employing industries of Worcester, envelopes «td 
paper goods, narrow fabric, textiles, thread, and wire and metal goods 
employ almost one-half (47 per cent).' Boots and sh a es, clothing, 
corset, and muslin underwear employ about two-fifths (43 per cent) 
of the women* r 9 . 

\ s 


w 
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Table II. — Skowirig woinen-em ploying industries visited. 1 


Jn Injuries. 


Boots and shoos 

Cloth In* 

Corsets 

Dressmaking 

Millinery 

Paper goods . . 1 

Textiles 

Underwear 

Miscellaneous 1 


Number 
of estab- 


N umber employed. 



ltjfhmenta. 

vlsltod. 

Total. 

Women. 

Girls. • I 

3 

1 145 ! 

107 

3R 

6 

359 

341 

IK 

! 3 : 

2, 324 

1,955 

36!) 

1 10 

207 

191 

lfi 

16 

276 

249 

27 

3 

653 

535 

118 

5 

»07 

756 

61 

6 

570 

550 

20 

4 

127 

87 

40 


i The difference In thn ffato of visit may explain the discrepancies between these figures and those • 
reported by the factory ipspoctor, as shownln Table 1. This statement does not Include some establish- 
ments visited which were not on the Inspection list. Hence, totals used In tho text are often formed by 
a combination of the reports of the Inspector and of the Investigator. 

1 Miscellaneous*. 1 leather-goods factory; 1 thread factory; 1 wire factory; 1 fancy-blscult factory. 


The representative character of the study will be seen from the 
following proportion of Industrie which were visited and studied: 
Boots and shoes.— 3 out of 7 establishments employing 27 per cent 
of the women in tho trade. . 

Clothing . — All the clothing establishments. 

Corsets . — 3 out of 6 establishments employing more than the total 
number reported by the factory inspector. 

Envelopes and paper goods . — 3 out of 10 establishments employing 
57 per cent of the women in the trade. 

Textiles. — 5 out of the 18 textile manufacturing establishments 
employing 55 per cent of tKp women in the trade. 

Muslin underwear . — All of the underwear factories. 

Table III. — Shotting ages of girls {717) leaving school during the year September , 1909 , 
to September, 1910 , according to age and schooling certificates. 1 


Age#- Number. 

Under 14 yearn of age 3 — ’ .* t 7 

14 and under 15 431* 

15 and under 16 177 

16 and under 17 24 

17 and under 18 : 4 

Unclassified * ....... 84 

Total : 727 


Table IV . — Showing grade of leaving school during the year September, 1909, to Sep- 
tember, 1910, according to age and schooling certificates. 


Grad#. Number. 

Nirfth grade. 130 

High school 44 

Unclassified 180 


Grade. Number. 

Third gradfe 6 

Fourth grade 2 

Fifth grade 53 

Sixth grade * r .. 89 

8evd&th grade... * , f . 127 * Total * 727 

Eighth grade 96 

. i Sixty per cent of tbeee ffrb who had left echbol were only H ptort old. 
v *Us<$er 14 yearn of age, 7, via: 11 yean 10 months, 13 yean 3 month*, U yean 6 m o nth ly Ifcf 13 yean 
IO«MM^aa4 9^Uymnaitttha v ■ 
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So far asdhe age and schooling certificates enlighten us, 17 per cent 
of those who reached the ninth grade remained until the end of the 
year, but the statistics on this point are undoubtedly incomplete. 

Twenty-one per cent of the girls withdrawing from school the past 
year left before completing the sixth grade. About one-third dropped 
out in the sixth and seventh grades. More than onerhalf dropped 
out before reaching the ninth grade. 

, Table V.— Showing educational status oj 214 families tinted. 

W 

Educated ; 9 Number, 

Ityelligent * ^ 

Ignorant 

Unclassified.... 44 

AO 

hifty-eight per cent of the girls leaving in the past year why were 
\isiteu cuine from intelligent families. 


Table VI , — Show 


ing types of ham s, on same basis as Table 


Comfortable 

Lacking in cmnfurt. 

Poor 

Unclassified 


118 

M 

H4 

20 


Fifty-five per cent of these girls visited came from really comfort- 
table homes. 

One-half, on a very conservative estimate, left school without 
Economic pressure; and of these almost one : half were 14 rears old 
25 per cent had not reached % seventh grade, and 60 per cent could 
not nave passed the ninth-grade test. 

Table VII .— Showing nativity of t!4 girls visited . 


Scandinavian 

Irish ” 

American 

. • 

• : 

• • 

• # 

- a. cs 

Hm. 

old. 

I^eavmg without economic pressure: 
Swede u 

English.^ 

i ■* 

Ainorican 


Canadian 

1 J 

Irish u 

Russian 

11 

Krmirh 


Italian'. 


Canadian 


Jew 


English 


l&m 


, Italian.*. 


Syrian., L 


Russian Jew 


Lithuanian 

1 

Pole * 


Pole 

1 

Scotch ..f 

Turk. . . 

f 

Russian 

* Scotch 

^ A I 

No data 

German 


* 


Colored 




No data....* 

t * 


• ' 


0 ■ 



14 
’ 8 
9 
2 
6 
4 
4 


1 


iJj >*: l 

- 
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Tablk VIII.-- Showing occujxtiion of girls who left school. during the year 1909-10. 
{Bawl on age and schooling certificates.) 

Mercantile establishments 103 

Manufactures <549 

Miscellaneous . ]"> 

Total „ * 727 

(a) According to industry: 

Manufactures into which girls go from school (showing the predominance of one 
great type of industry — machine operating —.is a girl-employing industry), 

< * iris. 

Corsets and accessories . 20f> 

Textile, spinning, knitting...* * 10-1 


5: 


Metal trades ... 

Pa per goodB 

Clothing, factory product 

Shoes and leather 

Food and drug products 

Millinery 

Novelties .* 

Dressmaking j 3 

Brushes, combs, .rubber ;{ 

Laundry 4 

Printing 2 

Piano company \ 1 

Vaudeville. . . 1 

Miscellaneous a 5 


Total. 


549 


Of the 727 girls, 22 per cent entered mercantile establishments, 
75 per cent went into manufactures, 38 percent entered machine-oper- 
ating trades, and 28 per cent entered corset factories. 

(^. According to type of industry: 

1. Unskilled trades— 

Textile*, spinning, knitting 4 . 104 


Metal. 

Paper 

Focd and drugs 

Novelties.- 

Brushes, combs, rubber. 

Piano *. 

Vaudeville*. ! . 

Miscellaneous 


71 

46 

21 

5 

3 

4 

1 

1 

5 

257 


Total 

2. Medium skilled trades— 

Corsets and accessories 200 

Clothing.. . .* • 36 

fihoee and leather 33 

Laundry... , ' 4 

Printing — 2 
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(6) According to type of induttry— Continued. / 

3. Skilled trades— * 

Millinery J g 

Dressmaking ^ g 

Total xi 

Of these girls, 22 per cent entered mercantile establishments, 35 per 
cent entered unskilled industries, 39 per cent entered medium skilled* 
industries, and 1 per cent entered skilled industries. 

No tabular statement of the wages und conditions in the industries 
is presented, since the studies are type studies only. 
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